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PREFACE 

THE  responsibility  of  issuing  an  English  edition  of  my 
Sons  du  Franca  is  rests  with  Mr.  Savory,  who  has  invited 
Mr.  Jones  to  collaborate  in  carrying  out  the  project.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  carrying  water 
to  the  river  as  of  publishing  a  work  on  phonetics  in  the 
country  of  Ellis  and  Sweet,  but  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
if,  as  Mr.  Savory  confidently  anticipates,  the  book  meets 
with  a  warm  welcome  both  in  England  and  America. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  an  elementary  work,  intended  for  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  of  French ;  it  is  not  a  scientific  treatise 
for  phonetic  specialists.  These  last,  should  they  read  it, 
would  find  little  to  interest  them.  The  book  contains 
no  new  theories,  no  important  discoveries,  hardly  any- 
thing that  is  not  generally  known  and  received.  At  the 
same  time  it  is,  of  course,  written  on  rigorously  scientific 
lines  ;  all  facts  mentioned  have  been  carefully  verified  by 
mys.-lf,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated,  and  in 
the  latter  case  nothing  has  been  accepted  save  on  the 
li'-st  authority. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  success  of  this  little  book— which 
hftfl  passed  through  six  French  editions  in  twenty  years 
—is  altogether  owing  to  this  fact,  that  it  is  emphatically 
-/  popular  work  tn  .  being,  as  it  is,  written 
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by  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  veteran  teacher  and 
a  phonetic  specialist. 

I  may  add  that  the  present  edition  is  not  a  mere  trans- 
lation. Many  hints  have  been  added,  intended  specially 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  English  students  ;  and  besides 
this  there  have  been  a  good  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions on  secondary  points.  Messrs.  Savory  and  Jones 
are  both  of  them  eager  phoneticians,  and  they  have  often 
suggested  changes,  which  in  several  cases  I  have  accepted 
as  improvements.  So  that  this  may  be  considered,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  a  seventh  edition  of  my  work. 

I  can  only  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  the  approval  of 
English-speaking  students  of  French,  and  help  to  make 
my  mother  tongue  more  accessible  to  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel. 

PAUL  PASSY. 

May,  1907. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  W.  Loudon 
Strain  for  several  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  the 
sections  describing  the  organs  of  speech,  Mr.  Ivor  B. 
John  and  Dr.  Herbert  Smith  for  kindly  reading  through 
the  proofs,  and  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
for  allowing  us  to  reproduce  some  of  the  illustrations 
from  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,  by  Lennox  Browne  and 
Emil  Behnke. 

D.  L.  S. 
D.  J. 
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FIRST  PART 
PEELIMINARY  IDEAS 

SOUNDS  IN  GENEBAL 

1.  EVERY  one   knows,   though   perhaps  he   may  not   be 
able  to  express  clearly,  what  he  means  by  a  sound.     It  is 
something  which  is  heard,  or  perceived  by  the  ear. 

The  science  of  acoustics  tells  us  that  sound  is  produced 
by  rapid  vibrations  of  an  elastic  body,  which  are  transmitted 
as  sound-waves  through  the  air  or  some  other  medium. 
When  the  sound-waves  reach  our  ear  they  act  in  a  certain 
manner  upon  the  auditory  nerves  and  produce  the  impression 
of  sound. 

2.  We  know  too  that  a  sound  can  be  more  or  less  loud  or 
.so/?,  high  or  low.     The  loudness  of  a  sound  depends  on  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  and   of  the  sound-waves   pro- 
duced by  them l ;  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations, 
the  louder  is  the  sound. 

The  pitch  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  ;  the 
greater  their  rapidity,  the  higher  is  the  sound. 

SOUNDS  AND  NOISI  - 

3.  Again,  the  least  trained  observer  can  distinguish  be- 
tween musical  sounds  and  w'.sr-?.     Compare  a  note  struck  on 
the  piano  with  the  scraping  sound  made  by  a  saw  ;  there 
is  evidently  a  fundamental  difference,  although  one  might  be 

1  The  amplitude  of  vibrations  is  the  distance  through  which  the 
vibrating  particles  oscilla 

8AVOKY  1-  B 
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somewhat  puzzled  to  say  exactly  in  what  it  consists.  There 
may  even  be  doubtful  sounds  which  one  would  hesitate  to 
class  either  as  musical  sounds  or  as  noises  ;  but  one  feels 
instinctively  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference.  The 
science  of  acoustics  will  tell  us  what  is  the  basis  of  it. 

4.  An  elastic  body  may  oscillate  quite  regularly  ;  in  this 
case  the  vibrations   give  what   is   called   a  simple  sound  ; 
this  is  the  case  in  tuning-forks.     More  often,  however,  the 
vibrations  are  more  or  less  irregular  and  combined  in  various 
ways;  this  gives  a  compound  sound,  as  in  musical  instru- 
ments and  the  human  voice. 

5.  A  compound  sound  consists  of  a  series  of  simple  sounds, 
each  possessing  a  definite  pitch,  that  is  to  say  each  produced 
by  vibrations  of  a  given  rapidity.  The  lowest  of  these  sounds, 
which  is  also  generally  the  loudest,  is  called  the  fundamental 
sound  ;  the  others  are  accessory  sounds. 

6.  Any  ratios  may  exist  between  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  the  fundamental  sound  and  that  of  the  accessory  sounds. 
There  may  be  among  others  a  simple  ratio,  that  is  to  say  that 
the  vibrational  numbers  may  be  proportional  to  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  .  .  .  ,  &c.     In  this  case,  if  the   lowest   simple 
sound  has  for  instance  132  vibrations  per  second,  the  second 
has  264,  the  third  396,  &c.     This  is  expressed  in  musical 
language  by  saying  that  if  the  lowest  sound  is  the  c  of  the 
bass  octave,  the  others  are  c',  g'  ,  c"  e",  g",  &c.  (according  to 
the  usual  notation).    This  may  be  represented  as  follows  :  — 


? 


132.  2G4.  396.  528.          600.  792.          924.        1056. 

When  this  is  the  case,  we  say  that  the  accessory  sounds 
are  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  sound.  It  is  then  and 
only  then  that  the  compound  sound  is  a  musical  sound. 
When  the  accessory  sounds  are  not  harmonics  of  the  funda- 
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mental   sound,  we   have   no   longer  a  musical   sound  but 
simply  a  noise. 

7.  It  is  the  fundamental  sound  which  determines  the  pitch 
of  a  compound  musical  sound,  or  which  gives  the  note.     It 
is  the  presence  of  the  accessory  sounds,  and  the  difference  of 
their  number  and  loudness,  which  cause  variations  of  quality. 
We  know  as  a  fact  that  the  same  note  played  on  a  flute, 
a  piano,  or  a  trumpet  produces  very  different  impressions 
on  the  ear.     This  is  because  in  the  flute  the  fundamental 
sound  is  heard  almost  alone,  the  accessory  sounds  being  few 
and  feeble  ;  in  the  piano  the  first  five  or  six  harmonics  are 
comparatively  loud  ;  in  the  trumpet  it  is  the  upper  harmonics 
that  are  relatively  powerful. 

We  may  therefore  class  sounds,  not  only  according  to 
their  loudness  and  their  pitch,  but  also  according  to  their 
Duality  of  tone.  The  latter  classification  is  much  more 
important  for  musical  sounds  than  for  noises. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  noises  are  clearly  divisible  into  two 
principal  classes,  viz.  explosive  sounds  which  are  momentary, 
and  fricative  sounds  which   can   be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
Compare  a  tap  of  a  hammer  and  the  scraping  of  a  saw. 

0.  Mixed  sounds. — When  several  sounds  are  produced  at 
the  same  time,  the  ear,  without  special  training,  does  not 
distinguish  them,  but  only  hears  the  total  effect,  which 
seems  like,  a  single  sound.  That,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  a  musical  sound m  which  is  a  harmonic 
Combination  of  a  number  of  simple  sounds.  The  same  thing 
also  happens  when  a  musical  sound  and  a  noise  are  pro- 
duced together  ;  in  this  case  we  perceive  a  mixed  sound, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  musical  sound  and  also 
of  that  of  the  noise.  We  hear  mixed  sounds  when  a  drum 
is  struck  or  when  the  wind  whistles  in  the  trees. 
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THE  NATURAL  SOUNDS  OF  BODIES,      RESONANCE  CHAMBERS 

10.  Every  body  capable  of  producing  a  sound  has  a  fixed 
pitch  and  quality  of  tone,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  cause  the  body 
to  vibrate  freely,  it   produces  a   certain  compound  sound 
which  belongs  specially  to  it.     This  is  the  natural  sound  of 
the  body.    Thus  in  the  case  of  musical  instruments,  in  what- 
ever manner  we  play  upon  a  violin-string  we  can  never  make 
it  produce  the  quality  of  tone  of  a  flute  or  of  a  trumpet. 

11.  In   considering  bodies   capable   of  giving   rise   to   a 
musical  sound,  we  must  mention,  among  others,  spaces  filled 
with  air  ;  for  the  air  is  an  elastic  body  capable  of  vibrating 
regularly  and  therefore  of  producing  musical  sounds.    When 
we  blow  hard  into  the  hole  of  a  key,  for  instance,  we  cause 
the  column  of  air  in  it  to  vibrate  ;  a  musical  sound  results, 
namely  a  whistle.     In  the  same  way  when  we  blow  into  a 
whistle  or  an  organ-pipe  we  produce  a  musical  sound.     And 
every  key,  every  whistle,  and  every  organ-pipe  gives  rise  to 
a  special  sound,  namely  the  natural  sound  of  the  column  of 
air  contained  in  it. 

12.  Experience   shows   us   that    sound-waves  proceeding 
from  an  elastic  body  can  be  transmitted  to  a  neighbour- 
ing elastic  body,  and  cause  it  in  its  turn  to  vibrate.     But 
the  second  body  does  not  vibrate  strongly  unless  it  has  the 
same  natural  sound  as  the  first,  or  at  any  rate  unless  the 
natural  sound  of  the  second  contains  some  of  the  simple 
sounds  which  go  to  make  up  the  first  sound.     Of  course 
when  a  body  is  thus  set  in  vibration  by  another,  the  total 
sound  which  strikes  our  ear  is  more  or  less  strengthened. 
But  it  is  also  considerably  modified  :  on  the  one  hand  the 
simple  sounds  which  are  common  to  the  natural  sounds  of 
the  two  bodies  are  reinforced  ;  on   the   other   hand  those 
which  exist  in  the  first  but  not  in  the  second  are  rendered 
relatively  feebler.     The  quality  of  tone  is  therefore  altered. 
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13.  The  more  elastic  a  body  is  the  more  easily  is  it  set  in 
vibration  by  the  sound-waves  proceeding  from  another  body, 
and  the  stronger  is  the  reinforcement  or  the  modification  of 
the  resulting  sound.     The  air   enclosed   within   a   limited 
space    is    particularly  well    adapted  for  modifying  sounds 
in  this  way.     A  body  enclosing  a  volume  of  air  is  called  a 
resonance  chamber.     When  a  sound  penetrates  a  resonance 
chamber,  the  latter  and  the  air  contained  in  it  immediately 
begin  to  vibrate.     In  this  way,  according  to  the  principles 
explained  above,   the  sound   is  modified   in  various   ways 
according  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  resonance  chamber 
through  which  it  passes. 

14.  An   easy   experiment   enables   us   to   determine   the 
power    possessed    by    resonance    chambers    in    modifying 
sounds.     If  we  attach  to  the  same   organ-reed  or  reed  of 
a  penny  trumpet  tubes  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  in  suc- 
cession,  and  blow  into  the  mouthpiece,  we  find  that  the 
resulting   sound   varies   with   each   tube.     The   tube   of  a 
trumpet,  that  is  to  say  a  tube  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  gives 
a  shrill  sound  in  which  the  upper  harmonics  are  chiefly 
heard  ;  a  spherical  tube  pierced  by  a  small  hole  opposite  the 
mouthpiece  gives  a  very  dull  sound.     The  reed  always  pro- 
el  m-es  a  sound  of  the  same  pitch,  but  the  quality  of  tone  is 
modified  by  tin-  ^ha|»«-  of  the  resonance  chamber. 
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15.  Speech,  the  means  used  by  men  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms  for  communication  with  one  another,  is 
Tunned  by  combinations  of  a  great  number  of  musical 
sounds  and  noises,  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate particular  meanings.  The  study  of  these  sound* 
constitutes  a  science  which  we  call  phonetics.  The  sounds  of 
lan^ua^'  HIV  all  produced  by  an  instrument  of  incomparable 
perfection,  the  ajumratits  of  spwh,  and  a  knowledge  of  it-2 
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mechanism  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  formation  of 
language. 

ORGANS  OP  SPEECH 

16.  All    speech    sounds    have    their   origin   in   a   single 
physiological  act — respiration — modified  in  different  ways. 
We  may  therefore  consider  as  being  included  in  the  organs 
of  speech,  firstly  the  respiratory  system,  and  secondly  the 
structures  which  may  serve  to  modify  respiration. 

Respiratory  System 

17.  The  respiratory  system  includes  the  lungs,  the  dia- 
phragm and  other  muscles,  and  the  windpipe. 

18.  The  lungs  (fig.  2)  are  like  two  elastic  bags  situated 
in  the  chest.     They  are  connected  with  the  outer  air  by 
a  tube  called  the  windpipe  (fig.  2).     This  tube  divides  into 
two  smaller  tubes  on  entering  the  chest,  and  these  tubes 
again   divide   into   an   enormous   number   of  lesser  tubes 
called  the  bronchial  tubes  (fig.   2).     These  tubes  terminate 
in  little  air  cells,  which  constitute  the  lungs  themselves. 
In  these  cells  the   air  is  brought  into   contact  with   the 
blood. 

The  diaphragm  (fig.  1)  is  a  dome-shaped Jteheet  of  muscle 
which  separates  the  chest  from  the  abdonfen.  By  contra<> 
tion  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  the  lungs  are 
expanded  like  bellows.  When  muscular  action  ceases  the 
natural  elasticity  of  the  chest  walls  compresses  them, 
expelling  the  air. 

19.  Respiration. — In  their  normal  position  or  position  of 
rest,   the  lungs  are  half-filled  with  air.     When  the  blood 
lias  circulated  through  the  body  it  is  pumped  into  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  give  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains  and 
receive  fresh  oxygen.     The  air  in  the  lungs  requires,  there- 
fore, to  be  renewed  frequently.     This  is  done  by  expanding 
the  lungs  as  explained  above.     This  expansion  causes  the 


-Fi<;.    :  •  •  tli.-   Hun  ;n.   Body. 

-ul  i-a\iTy.  H      H;n.l  |.:il:iT,.. 


A'«."x  a/a'  <  ->  ,  >n«k. 
<.    S.-tt  i-ahitv  or  vcluui. 


FIG.  2. — The  Lungs.     (Adapted  from  N 

E.  Eight  lung.  L.  Left  lung. 

B.  Bronchial  tubes.  W.  Windpipe;.  L.  Larynx. 

§$  18,  19. 


FIG.  3.— The  Larynx. 

1.  Adam's  apple 
•2.   Windpipe. 
'•':    Epiglottis. 
^  •_'•_' 


Ki<;.  4.-- Tli,-  Larynx,  with  the  right 
shu-ld  cartilage  remov.-d. 

1.  Adam's  apple. 

•-'.   Kight  vocal  chord. 

I."tt  vocal  clionl. 
-J.    \Vindpip.-. 


'tis  seen  from  a 

A-    Iu  '  B.  In  deep  hn-athiiitf 

(.'.    In  tin-  pr«Mlncti..i: 


1.  Soft  palate. 


FIG.  6.— The  Mouth. 
2.  Uvula,  3.  Pharynx. 

§24. 


4.  Tongue. 


l-'ic.  7.-  The  Larynx  as  seen  through  the  Laryngoscope. 

A.  Gentle  Breathing.  11.  Deep  Breathing.  C.  Production  of  voice. 

T.  Tongue.  E.  Epiglottis.  VV.  Vocal  chords.  W.   Windpipe. 

B.  Bifurcation  of  windpipe. 

^  22,  36. 
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fresh  air  to  rush  in  as  when  we  open  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
this  constitutes  the  act  of  inspiration.  When  the  lungs  are 
compressed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  chest  walls,  the  vitiated 
air  is  expelled,  and  this  constitutes  the  act  of  expiration. 
While  normal  expiration  is  mainly  due  to  the  recoil  of  the 
chest  walls,  the  force  of  expiration  may  be  increased  by 
calling  into  play  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles. 

Inspiration  and   expiration   together    constitute   respira- 
tion. 

20.  Normal  respiration  is  made  through  the  nose.   When 
we  are  out  of  breath,  that  is  to  say  when  we  feel  a  need  for 
taking  in  air  in  larger  quantities  than  is  possible  by  using 
the  nose  only,  we  breathe  through  the  mouth  as  well. 

Sti'uctures  ivhich  modify  Respiration 

21.  The  structures  which  modify  respiration  include  the 
larynx,  the  mouth  (including  the  tongue,  lips,  &c.),  and  the 
nose. 

22.  The  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  forms  the  larynx 
(figs.  2,  3).     Its  situation  in  the  throat  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  prominence  known  as  the  *  Adam's  apple ' 
which  can  be  felt  and  is  often  visible.     Across  the  larynx, 
in   the   direction   from  back   to   front,   are   stretched   two 
membranes  called  the  vocal  chords  (fig.  4).     These  are  con- 
tinuous  along  their  whole   length  with    the  walls  of  the 
larynx  ;  in  fact  they  really  are  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  larynx,  modified  in  structure  for  their 
special    function.      Their   interior   edges  are  free,  and  the 
space  between  them  is  called  the  glottis  (fig.  5).     During 
respiration  the  air  passes  through  the  glottis,  i.  e.  between 
the  vocal  chords.      The  chords  can  be  drawn  towards  one 
another  and    may  even    completely  close  the  glottis.      In 
the   latter  case  the  air  can   be   made  to  pass  through    l.y 
opening  them   with   a   MTH-S  of  littlo   puffs,   so  rapid  that 
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the  vibration   may  give  rise   to   a   musical  sound  (called 
voice,  see  §  36). 

On  the  top  of  the  larynx  is  fixed  the  epiglottis  (figs.  3,  7), 
a  kind  of  lid  which  remains  open  during  respiration,  but  is 
closed  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

23.  It   is   unnecessary  to   describe  the  position  of  the 
mouth.     The  back  part  of  it,  which  is  situated  immediately 
above  the  larynx,  is  the  pharynx  (fig.  6).     The  shape  of  this 
cavity  may  be  altered  in  various  ways.     It  communicates 
below  with  the  larynx  and  with  the  gullet,  above  with  the 
nose,  and  in  front  with   the   mouth  proper.      In  normal 
breathing  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  soft  palate  or 
velum  (figs.  1,  6),  a  flexible  membrane  which  can,  however, 
be  raised.     When  raised  to  its  fullest  extent  it  completely 
shuts   off  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  pharynx.     From  the 
middle  of  the  free  border  of  the  soft  palate  hangs  the  uvula 
(fig.  6). 

24.  The  palate  or   roof  of  the  mouth  consists   of  two 
parts :  the  back  part  is  the  soft  palate,  and  the  front  part 
is  known  as  the  hard  palate.    The  hard  palate  is  bounded  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  upper  gums  and  teeth.     The 
capacity  of  the  mouth  may  be  increased  by  lowering  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  movable. 

25.  The  sides  of  the  mouth  are  formed  by  the  checks, 
which  can  be  rounded  or  flattened  to  a  certain  extent. 

26.  In   the  floor  of  the   mouth  is  fixed  the  tongue,  a 
flat,  elongated,  muscular  organ,  the  front  part  of  which  is 
free.     The  tongue  is  capable  of  the  most  varied  movements. 
Its  upper  surface   is  quite   free,  and   it   is  convenient  to 
i  magine  it  divided  into  four  parts,  the  lack,  the  front,  the 
Made,  and  the  tip.     The  lower  surface  is  only  free  towards 
the  tip. 

27.  Finally,  in  front  of  the  teeth  are  the  lips,  which  are 
muscular  structures  capable  of  assuming  a  great  variety  of 
shapes. 
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28.  The  pharynx  communicates  above  with  the  cavity  of 
the  nose.  This  cavity  is  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into 
two  nasal  passages,  which  communicate  with  the  outer  air 
by  means  of  two  openings  called  nostrils.  The  nose,  unlike 
the  mouth,  can  hardly  change  its  shape  or  position.  But 
the  opening  which  connects  it  with  the  pharynx  can  either 
be  left  free  by  lowering  the  soft  palate  or  closed  by  raising  it. 
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29.  The  act  of  respiration  is  practically  a  continuous  one, 
but  the  structures  which  modify  respiration  are  usually  in 
a  state  of  repose ;  they  are  brought  into  action  for  the  pro- 
duction of  speech  and  for  certain  other  purposes. 

30.  During  normal  respiration  the  glottis  is  wide  open  ; 
the  velum  hangs  down  towards  the  tongue  ;    the  latter  is 
spread  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  touch  the 
lower  teeth;  the  two  rows  of  teeth  are  just  separated,  and 
the  lips  are  quite  closed  ;  the  air  enters  and  escapes  through 
the  nose  slowly  and  regularly,  with  a  fricative  noise  which 
is  hardly  perceptible. 

31.  It  is,  however,  quite  different  when  we  speak.     In 
this  case,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  we  inhale 
a   more  or   less   large   quantity  of  air,   which   we   exhale 
more  or  less  forcibly  through  the  mouth  or  through  the 
nose,  placing  in  its  way  all  kinds  of  stoppages   and  hin- 
drances.    The  result  of  this  is  the  production  of  sounds  — 
musical  sounds  or  noises — combinations  of  which  constitute 
language. 

We  will  consider,  in  what  follows,  the  sounds  which  go 
to  make  up  th-    Fi-.-ndi  lan-ii;. 
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PHONETIC  TEANSCKIPTION 

32.  It  is  essentiaLin  studying  sounds  to  be  able  to  repre- 
senjL_theni  Ji^jffiritiiigjL.  just  as  it  is  essential  in  studying 
numbers  to  be  able  to  represent  them  by  means  of  figures. 
The  letters  are  the  symbols  which  ought  to  represent  sounds, 
just  as  the  figures  represent  numbers  ;  but  they  do  so  as  a  rule 
very  imperfectly.     Sometimes  different  letters  are  used  for 
representing  one  and  the  same  sound,  as  in  the  French  word 
coq,  where  c  and  q  have  the  same  value ;  sometimes  one  and 
the  same  letter  is  used  for  two  different  sounds,  as  c  in  car, 
cent ;  sometimes  two  letters  are  required  for  representing  one 
single  sound,  as  cli  in  champ  ;  sometimes  one  single  letter 
represents  two  consecutive  sounds,  as  x  for  gg  in  exemple,  or 
for  Jcs  in  boxe  ;  finally,  a  letter  is  sometimes  entirely  mute, 
as  e  in  beau,  z  in  nez.     It  would  be  very  difficult  to  study 
scientifically  the  sounds  of  a  language  if  we  were  confined 
to  the  use  of  so  defective  an  instrument.     It  could  doubtless 
be  done  ;  but  it  would  needlessly  complicate  the  work  and 
constantly   give    rise  to    unnecessary  difficulties.     In   fact, 
writing  a   treatise  on   speech  sounds  with  their    ordinary 
representation    or    spelling    as    a    basis    would     resemble 
writing  a   treatise  on  arithmetic,   using  only  the  Boman 
numerals. 

We  will  therefore  set  aside  completely  the  usual  spelling, 
and  make  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  that  is  to  say  an  alpha- 
bet based  on  the  principle  one  symbol  for  eaclLSQWid.  At  the 
same  time  the  same  symbol  may  be  used  for  representing 
several  sounds  which  are  very  much  alike,  and  the  grouping 
together  of  which  under  one  symbol  cannot  give  rise  to 
practical  inconvenience. 

33.  The  alphabet  which  we  shall  use,  that  of  the  Inter- 
mit ttional  Phonetic  Association,  is  based  on  the  Roman  alphabet ; 
the  shapes  of  the  symbols  are  quite  arbitrary  and  do  not 
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indicate  in  themselves  their  value.1  This  inconvenience  is 
compensated  for  by  the  advantage  of  using  a  large  number 
of  letters  familiar  to  every  one.  Besides  this,  this  alplmU-t 
is  now  the  most  widely  known  of  all  phonetic  alphabets,  and 
the  use  of  it  is  spreading  rapidly.  Nearly  1,500  linguists  or 
teachers  of  all  nationalities  use  it  in  their  books  and  teaching, 
and  every  few  months  some  new  work  appears  in  which  it 
is  employed. 

34.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  symbols  and 
their  values.  Each  symbol  is  pronounced  like  the  italic 
letter  (or  letters)  in  the  word  placed  next  to  it'. 


a 

Fr.  part 

n 

Fr.  wi 

a 

Fr.  i 

Ji 

Fr.  ensei^ner 

b 

Fr.  lout 

q 

Eng.  siny 

c 

Fr.  qui  (dialectal  pron.) 

0 

Fr.  tot 

<? 

Germ,  ich 

0 

Fr.  tort 

d 

Fr.  dent 

oe 

Fr.  scwl 

« 

Eng.  then 

0 

Fr.  pew 

e 

Fr.  de 

P 

Fr.  pa.3 

e 

Fr.  fait 

q 

Arabic  #af 

a 

Fr.  dc 

r 

Fr.  rond  (lingual  r) 

f 

Fr.  /uix 

R 

Fr.  rond  (uvular  r) 

9 

Fr.  //ant 

B 

Fr.  rond  (Parisian  /) 

g 

Span,  luego 

J 

Southern  Eng.  /vd 

h 

Eng.  7<it 

8 

Fr.  si 

i 

Fr.  qu/ 

; 

Fr.  c//amp 

j 

Fr.  yak 

t 

Fr.  /us 

J 

Fr.  #ai  (dialectal  pron.) 

e 

Eng.  thin 

k 

Fr.  car 

u 

Fr.  tout 

1 

Fr.  ?ong 

I? 

Span.  sa/M-r 

£ 

Fr.  fi//e  (Southern  pron.) 

V 

Fr.  Jmis 

in 

1Y.  mot 

V 

Fr.  rent 

1  As  is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  goo.l  sh..rthaml 
alphabets,  and  the  organic  alphabets  of  Bell  and  Sweet.  s.v  th. 
Maltrc  PlMiitique  for  June,  1907. 
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x  Germ.  &ch 

y  Fr.  tu 

w  Fr.  owi 

z  Fr.  *ele 

5  Fr.  Joue 
fc  (breath) 
n  (voice) 

P  (glottal  plosive) 

e  (tense  vowel) 

6  (lax  vowel) 

u  (consonantal  vowel) 

n  (syllabic  consonant) 

e  (nasalized  vowel) 

r  (devocalized  sound) 

k  (vocalized  sound) 

m  (whispered  sound) 

*  (inverse  sound  or  click) 


t     (inverted    sound)     (§     210 

note) 

-     (weak  syllable) 
'      (strong  syllable) 
'-      (half-strong  syllable) 
:      (length) 
r  "»  (high  pitch) 
L  j  (low  pitch) 
/  (rising  inflection) 
\  (falling  inflection) 


(falling-rising) 
(rising-falling) 
tongue  more  advanced 
tongue  more  retracted 
mouth  more  open 
mouth  more  closed 
lips  more  rounded 


(     lips  more  spread 

35.  Remark.  —  In  naming  the  symbols  it  is  well  to 
designate  them  by  their  sound,  and  not  by  the  usual  name 
of  the  letter.  If  we  cannot  pronounce  certain  consonants 
without  adding  a  vowel,  we  should  add  simply  a  voice- 
murmur  a.  Call  g  c/cr  as  in  longer  and  not  gee,  u  oo  as  in 
loot  and  not  n  as  in  stivpid.  The  beginner  will  do  well  to 
pronounce  aloud  the  sound  of  each  symbol  every  time  it 


occurs. 


To  avoid  confusion  phonetic  symbols  will  be  printed  in 
thick  type  throughout  this  book. 


SECOND  PART 

THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  LANGUAGE 

FUNDAMENTAL  DIVISIONS 

36.  WHEN  the  throat  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  glottis 
is  open,  and  the  air  escaping  produces  no  sound  beyond 
a  slight  friction  ;  we  can  scarcely  hear  it  unless  the  force  of 
expiration  is  greater  than  usual.     This  is  IrcatJi,  which  we 
represent  by  h.     But  if  the  vocal  chords   are  brought  to- 
?«  tlier  so  as  to  close  the  glottis,  the  breath  can  only  pass  by 
opening  them  in  a  series  of  little  puffs,  thus  causing  them 
to  vibrate  (fig.  7).     This  produces  a  certain  musical  sound 
culled  rnirr,  which  we  represent  when  necessary  by  n. 

We  can  exemplify  these  two  actions  of  the  glottis  by 
a  very  simple  experiment.  Fix  on  the  end  of  a  tube  of  glass 
or  wood  a  short  and  flexible  tube  of  india-rubber,  forming 
a  continuation  of  it.  Then  the  tube  represents  the  wind- 
pipe and  the  india-rubber  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx. 
In  its  natural  position  the  india-rubber  presents  a  round 
opening ;  this  is  the  glottis  in  its  state  of  repose  or  breath  ; 
whon  we  blow  down  the  tube  we  only  hear  a  slight  friction. 
But  if  we  take  hold  of  the  india-rubber  at  two  opposite 
points  with  the  fingers,  and  separate  these  two  points  in 
such  a  way  that  the  two  sides  of  the  tube  touch  one  another 
along  a  straight  line,  we  have  a  model  of  the  glottis  in  the 
position  for  voice.  If  now  we  blow  strongly  into  the  tube, 
the  passage  of  the  air  causes  the  india-rubbor  to  vibrato,  ami 
wo  obtain  a  musical  sound  which  very  fairly  represents  the 
human  voice. 

37.  The  voice  escaping  from  the  throat  generally  p 
into  the  mouth.     It  is  therefore  modified  by  the  shape  of 
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this  cavity,  which  acts  as  a  resonance  chamber  (§  13).  And 
since  the  shape  of  the  mouth  varies  as  we  open  it  more  or 
less  widely,  according  to  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  the 
lips,  &c.,  we  have  various  modifications  of  the  voice,  that  is, 
different  kinds  of  musical  sounds.  These  sounds  are  called 
vowels.  Such  are  a,  o,  e. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the 
mouth  or  nose  may  produce  explosive  sounds  or  fricative 
sounds,  which  are  noises.  These  are  the  consonants.  Such 
are  p,  f. 

In  order  that  a  n^ise  may  be  produced,  the  air  passage 

must  be  intercepted  somewhere   more  or  less  completely. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  the  sound  of  the  voice 

may  escape  without  being  dominated  by  a  noise,  the  mouth 

must  be  more  or  less  wide  open.     Speaking  roughly,  there- 

/  fore,  a  vowel  is  a  sound  produced  with  the  mouth  open,  and 

\  a  consonant  is  a  sound  produced  with  the  mouth  closed.1 

38.  If  we  pronounce  successively  a  and  s  while  stopping 
our  ears,  we  perceive  during  the  articulation  of  a  a  loud 
buzzing  sound  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  s  ;  this  is 
the  effect  of  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  which  takes 
place  in  all  sounds  in  which  voice  is  present.     For  s,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  a  hissing  sound  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  a. 

It  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  two  things  take  place 
at  the  same  time ;  on  the  one  hand  the  vocal  chords 
vibrate  and  voice  is  produced,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  noise 
is  produced  in  the  mouth  or  nose.  But  the  ear  does  not 
distinguish  these  two  sounds  from  one  another,  but  per- 
ceives only  the  total  effect  as  a  mixed  sound  (§  9).  Such  are 
i,  u,  y,  v,  z. 

39.  We  shall  not  consider  mixed  sounds  as  forming  a 
special  class;  but,  according  as  the  musical  sound  or  the 
noise  predominates,  we  shall  class  them  among  the  vowels 

1  See,  however,  §§  146-8,  170-2. 
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or  among  the  consonants.  We  shall  consider  therefore  i,  u, 
y  as  vowels,  and  v,  z  as  consonants.  However,  i,  u,  y 
are  closed  vowels,  instead  of  being  open  vowels  like  a ;  in 
pronouncing  them,  the  mouth  is  relatively  closed,  and  the 
air  escapes  with  a  slight  fricative  sound  *  which  is  added  to 
the  sound  of  the  voice.  And  v,  z  are  voiced  consonants, 
instead  of  being  voiceless  consonants  like  f,  s  ;  in  pronouncing 
them  the  vocal  chords  vibrate,  voice  is  produced,  and  is 
added  to  the  fricative  noise  in  the  mouth. 

40.  There  is  still  another  state  of  the  glottis,  intermediate 
iM'twi-en  breath   and  voice.     When   the  vocal    chords   are 
brought  so  near  to  one  another  that  the  air  cannot  pass  with- 
out a  very  marked  friction,  but  does  not  cause  vibration,  a  cer- 
tain  noise  is  produced  called  whisper.     It  can  hardly  be  said 
to  form  an  essential  part  of  language,  at  any  rate  in  English 
and  French  ;   but  when  we  whisper,  this  sound  regularly 
replaces  the  voice.     Instead  of  ordinary  vowels  and  voiced 
consonants    v,    z,    tS:c.,    we    have    whispered    vowels    and 
whispered   consonants.     A  whispered  consonant  does   not 
differ  greatly  from  a  voiceless  consonant,  so  that  we  may 
easily  confuse,  in  whispering,  words  like  vin  and^/w. — There 
are  several  kinds  of  whisper. 

VARIATIONS  IN  LANGUAGE  AS  A  WHOLE 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  VARIATIONS 

41.  We  have  seen  that  speech  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
sounds — combined   in  different  ways  and  succeeding  each 
other   with    great    rapidity — which   call  up   in   the    mind 
as   the   result   of    long  custom   certain   ideas   and   certain 
images. 

We  will   now  study  groups  of  sounds   and  the  sounds 
th  om  selves. 

42.  The  following  is  our  plan.      We  will  consider  first 
as  a  whole  the  different  manners  of  speaking  of  different 

1  See,  however,  §  !»',:.».  1    1". 
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people  or  of  one  person  at  different  times,  and  we  will 
investigate  the  causes  of  these  differences. 

After  this  we  will  discuss  the  natural  divisions  of  lan- 
guage into  groups  of  sounds  both  large  and  small ;  and  we 
will  study  these  various  kinds  of  groups  and  the  manner  in 
which  consecutive  groups  of  sounds  are  combined. 

Finally,  we  will  examine  the  sounds  individually,  isolating 
them  so  as  to  be  able  to  analyse  them  more  accurately,  and 
we  shall  see  in  what  way  they  are  united  to  form  groups  of 
sounds. 

43.  In  popular  language  we  use,  in  order  to  characterize  the 
various  manners  of  speaking  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
relations,  many  expressions  not  scientifically  accurate,  but 
nevertheless  roughly  so,  which  may  serve  as  a  starting- 
point  for  our  study. 

44.  We  say,  for  instance,  that  a  person  speaks  in  a  high  and 
J^  cJ(  1tf™    loud  voice  ;  we  do  not  consider  these  terms  as  synonymous, 

but  all  the  same  we  frequently  confuse  them  and  we  use 
J^  w>      speaking  lotc  as  the  opposite  of  each  of  them.    We  say  also 
^  y/Ji      that  a  person  speaks  fast,  and  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
speaking  in  a  high  or  loud  voice.     There  must,  however,  be 
^  dovut**^  some  connexion  in  our  minds  ;  for  speaking  gently  may  mean 
i  mJv  vj\  not  speaking  fast  or  not  speaking  loud.     And  when  we  say  of 
some  one  that  he  raises  his  voice  under  the  influence  of  anger 
or  other  strong  emotion,  we  mean  that  he  speaks  louder, 
higher,  and  probably  faster. 

We  are  justified   in   saying  so  because  we  unite  three 
mients  which,  though  independent,  are  regularly  united, 
viz.  the  loudness,  the  pitch,  and  the  rate  of  speaking.     These 
elements  form  together  what  we  may  call  the  intensity  of 

45.  On  the  other  hand  we  say  that  a  person  speaks  dis- 
tinctly or  indistinctly,  and  we  recognize  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  loudness,  pitch,  or  rate.     In  fact  distinctness  of 
articulation  is  a  quality  totally  different  from  any  of  these. 
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46.  We  say  also  that  a  person's  voice  is  clear,  muffled, 
briyht,  sepulchral,  &c.     By  clearness  is  generally  implied  dis- 
tinctness of  articulation.    But  at  the  same  time  we  recognize 
that  a  clear  or  muffled   voice  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
distinct  or  indistinct  manner  of  speaking.  j£ Vo>ff<lwk  eL**-<^ 

47.  Finally,  we  say  that  a  person's  words  are  accompanied 

by  an  animated  or  impassive  expression  of  face,  that  his  action  t'*~j+* y#?<-« 
is  natural,   expressive,   or  forced.     This  expression  of  face   ' 
and  these  actions  do  not  form  an  integral  part  of  language 
properly  speaking.     They  are  only  accessories  of  speech. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  about  these  various  pheno- 
mena. 

Intensity  of  Speech 

48.  The  intensity  of  speech  depends  on  three  things,  the 
loudness,  the  pitch,  and  the  rate. 

The  loudness  depends  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  air 
is  propelled  by  the  lungs  ;  the  pitch  on  the  degree  of  tension 
of  the  vocal  chords  ;  the  rate  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
sounds  succeed  each  other. 

49.  These  three  elements  are  really  independent.     Every 
one  knows  that  some  people  speak  fast  but  softly,  others 
loud  but  at  a   low   pitch.     To   be  accurate,   therefore,  we 
ought  to  study  separately  these  three  phenomena.      There 
is,  however,  an  intimate  connexion  between  them,  for  they 
express  the  same  or  at  any  rate  analogous  feelings.     We 
may  then  consider  them  at  first  as  a  whole. 

50.  Intensity  of  speech  is  not  in  general  a  voluntary  act ; 
it   does   not   result  from   reflection  or  even  from  force  of 
habit.     It  is  a  natural,  spontaneous,  involuntary  character- 
istic   of  speech,   and  it   follows    the    laws    of   all    such 
phenomena. l 

1  We  are  not  considering  here  individual  differences  of  force,  pitch, 
and  rate,  which  are  the  result  of  habit,  or  of  the  constitution  of  the 
organs,  such  as  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  the  length  of  the  vocal 
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We  know  that  under  the  influence  of  certain  strong 
ctnotions  many  physiological  phenomena  tend  to  increase  in 
intensity ;  the  heart  beats  more  quickly,  the  circulation 
becomes  more  active,  the  breathing  stronger,  and  move- 
ments are  rendered  more  marked  and  more  rapid.  Joy, 
gaiety,  anger,  and  fear  produce  effects  of  this  kind.  On 
the  contrary  sadness,  discouragement,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  tender  emotions,  produce  a  relaxation  of  these 
functions. 

51.  Speech,  of  course,  follows  these  general  laws.     Under 
the  influence  of  strong  emotions  it  becomes  loud,  high,  and 
rapid  as  a  whole.     But,  owing  to  the  high  state  of  tension 
of  the  whole  organism,  these  factors  are  continually  chang- 
ing, and  two  words  or  two  syllables  of  one  word  may  be 
pronounced  with  totally  different  loudness,  rate,  and  pitch. 

Under  the  influence  of  sadness  or  discouragement,  on  the 
contrary,  speech  is  feeble  and  low  and  the  inflection 
monotonous,  that  is,  the  musical  intervals  are  small. 

Finally,  under  the  influence  of  the  tender  emotions,  speech 
becomes  feeble,  low,  and  slow  as  a  whole,  as  under  the 
influence  of  sadness ;  but  the  differences  of  loudness  and 
rate  of  speaking,  and  above  all  the  musical  intervals,  are 
very  marked,  as  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  emotions. 

It  happens  too  sometimes  that  cold  anger  or  concentrated 
hatred  is  expressed  by  a  low  and  almost  uniform  pitch  with 
feeble  and  slow  articulation. 

52.  These  observations  suffice  to  show  us  how  one  can 
guess  or  recognize  from   the   manner  in  which  a  person 
speaks  the  feelings  by  which  he  is  moved.     We  are  guided 
in  this  by  the  recollection,  on  the  one  hand,  of  what  we 
have  observed  in  the  case  of  others— for  instance,  when 

chords,  the  natural  flexibility  of  the  tongue,  lips,  &c.  We  know  that 
women's  voices  are  higher  in  pitch  than  men's,  because  the  larynx 
is  smaller  and  the  vocal  chords  shorter,  and  therefore  the  latter 
vibrate  more  rapidly. 
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we  have  heard  people  speak  who  are  annoyed,  frightened,  &c. 
—  on  the  other  hand,  of  our  own  feelings  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Owing  to  this  sure  guide,  we  are  able  to  attach 
a  meaning  to  the  slightest  differences  of  loudness,  pitch,  and 
rate  of  speaking  ;  and  even  when  a  person  tries  to  disguise 
his  feelings,  we  can  frequently  recognize  them. 

53.  Besides  these   involuntary  influences,  the   loudness, 
rate,  and  pitch  undergo  various  changes  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  aim  at  making  ourselves  understood  by  the  persons  we 
address.     Loudness  is  especially  subject  to  changes  of  this 
kind.     When  we  speak  to  a  person  or  several  persons  who 
are  near  at  hand,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  loudness  is 
required.      But  if  we  are  addressing  a  large  audience   or 
a  person  placed  at  some  distance,  we  are  obliged  to  speak 
very  loudly,  especially  if  we  want  to  be  heard  above  other 
sounds. 

The  rate  in  these  cases  is  often  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  loudness.  An  orator  who  is  speaking  in  a  veiy  large 
hall  or  in  the  open  air  speaks  more  slowly  than  usual.  An 
analogous  phenomenon  takes  place  when  a  speaker  or 
lecturer  wishes  to  lay  stress  on  some  particular  point  or 
on  a  particular  part  of  a  sentence.  In  this  case  he  pro- 
nounces slowly  and  with  a  loud  voice,  and  frequently  in  a 
high  pitch.  This  is  often  expressed  in  writing  by  the  use 
of  italics. 

54.  Intensity    of    speech    may   vary   progressively.       It 
diminishes   gradually   as   the   speaker   becomes    more   and 
more  depressed  :  it  increases  as  he  becomes  more  and  more 
passionate. 


55.  Distinctness  of  articulation  depends  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  pass  from  one  position  of  the  organs  to 
another.  It  maybe  either  an  individual  quality  or  a  quality 

c  2 
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acquired  voluntarily  for  making  oneself  clearly  under- 
stood. Of  course  we  pronounce  as  far  as  possible  very  dis- 
tinctly the  most  important  parts  of  what  we  are  saying. 
Distinctness  is  also  connected  with  certain  emotions ; 
decision,  authority,  and  pride  are  characterized  by  sounds 
distinctly  articulated  ('a  peremptory  or  abrupt  tone  of  voice') : 
indecision,  humility,  and  shame  by  sounds  more  or  less 
obscure  and  confused. 

Quality  of  Tone 

56.  The  quality  of  the  voice — for  we  may  neglect  varia- 
tions of  quality  of  speech  sounds  other  than  the  voice — 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the   vocal   chords,  the  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  which  gives  rise  to  many  different 
kinds  of  sounds.     They  may  perform  their  functions  more 
or  less  well  at  different  times  ;   thus  fatigue  or  inflammation 
of  the  throat  produces  Imsltiness. 

57.  But  the  quality  of  tone  may  also  be  affected  by  various 
occasional   modifications   in   the  throat  and   mouth.      We 
obtain  a  clear  quality  of  voice  if  we  stretch  the  muscles  of 
the  cheeks  and  generally  of  all  the  organs,  and  if  we  open 
the  mouth  well;  on  relaxing  the  cheeks  and  opening  the 
mouth  but  slightly  we  obtain  a  dull  quality.     Usually  too 
the  larynx  is  raised  in  the  production  of  a  clear,  and  lowered 
for  the  production  of  a  dull  quality  of  voice. 

58.  The  clear  quality  in  general  accompanies  energetic 
speaking  and  appears  in  the  expression  of  the  strong  emo- 
tions.   The  dull  quality  usually  expresses  sadness,  solemnity, 
discontent.   Tenderness  has  a  special  quality  which  partakes 
of  the  nature   of  each   of  the   others,  the  muscles  being 
relaxed  but  the  mouth  well  open.     If  we  exaggerate  the 
clear  quality  by  spreading  out  the  corners  of  the  lips  we 
obtain  the  "bright  voice,  the  expression  of  cheerfulness  ;  if  we 
exaggerate  the  dull  voice  by  drawing  together  the  corners 
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of  the  mouth  and  lowering  the  larynx  n-  tar  as  possible  in 
the  throat,  we  obtain  the  scpukhral  voice. 

ACCESSORIES  OF  LANGUAGE 

59.  The  egression  oft/tefacc  which  accompanies  speaking 
is  usually  a  spontaneous  effect  of  the  feelings  which  move  the 
speaker.     That  the  play  of  the  features  is  generally  expres- 
sive, so  as  to  complete,  or  in  some  cases  to  correct  or  even 
contradict,  the  words  spoken,  is  well  known,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  insist  upon  it  here.     We  need  only  say  thin, 
that  the  expression  of  the  face  may  have  an  influence  on  tin* 
speech-sounds  themselves,  and  notably  on  the  quality  of  the 
voice.     If  the  l  bright  voice '  expresses  cheerfulness,   it   is 
because  cheerfulness  tends  to  make  us  laugh,  and  that  when 
we  laugh  we  spread  out  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  stretch 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.     If  a  particular  variety  of  dull 
voice  indicates  discontent  or  sullenness,   it  is  because  the 
position  of  the  organs  which  gives  this  quality  of  voice  is 
that  which  we  assume  in  pouting,  and  so  on. 

60.  Gesture  is  also  an  essentially  spontaneous  phenomenon, 
which  serves  to  complete  the  spoken  language,  to  replace  it 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  any  case  to  give  it  force  and 
expression.    Every  one  makes  use  of  gestures,  and  it  happens 
very  frequently  that  a  sentence    is    begun    by  words  and 
iinished  ofl'  by  an  expressive  gesture. 

'And  it'  you  don't  do  what  I  tell  you  ..."  I  threatening 
gesture). 

'  I  say,  Jack.  .  .  .  '  (gesture  beckoning  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed to  approach). 

'  And  above  all  .  .  . '  (gesture  enjoining  silence). 

61.  Frequently  a    gesture    accompanies    an    interjection 
which  w«>ul<l  have  no  meaning  alone. 

'Seeing  that  no  one  was  watching  me,  I  got  up  without 
making  any  noise,  and  qit  .  .  .'  (uf«^tmv  indicating  that 
I  escaped). 
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62.  Spontaneous    gestures  are    much    the   same   in    all 
countries,  but  are   not   always   used   to  the  same  extent. 
Thus    the    French    make    use    of   them    more    than    the 
English.     Usually,  too,  the  lower  classes  employ  them  more 
than  the  upper. 

63.  But  gestures  frequently  have  conventional  meanings, 
which  allow  us  to  extend   considerably  their  use.     Many 
savage  nations  employ  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other  in  the 
dark  or  when  their  backs  are  turned.     Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lunda  district  of  the   Congo,   when   they  wish   to 
express  the  distance  of  a  place,  extend  the  right  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  place,  click  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
to  express  walking,  and  strike  the  chest  as  many  times  as 
there  are  stages  required  before  arriving  at  the  destination. 
To  indicate  the  weight  of  a  thing,  they  touch  the  leg  with 
the  right  hand,  higher  or  lower,  according  as  the  object  is 
heavier  or  lighter. 

64.  The  language  of  signs  used  by  the  Red  Indians  is 
a  very  remarkable  development  of  gestures.     By  means  of 
this  language  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who  speak  hundreds  of  totally  different  dialects, 
easily  manage  to  understand  one  another.     It  is  therefore 
really  an  international  language,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  signals  of  sailors  or  to  the  Chinese  writing,  which  latter 
is  an  international  written  language. 

65.  Deaf-mutes,  too,  communicate  by  means  of  gestures 
half  spontaneous   and  half  conventional.     It  appears  that 
they  have  not  much  difficulty  in  communicating  with  the 
Red  Indians.1 

1  Alphabets  of  gestures  have  also  been  invented  for  the  use  of  deaf- 
mutes,  which  are  of  course  entirely  artificial.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  these. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  LANGUAGE 
BREATH-GROUPS 

66.  We  know  that  we  cannot  speak  for  a  long  time  with- 
out stopping.     We  stop  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  because  it  is  a  physical  imposs'ilnl'ity 
to  speak  without  stopping.  We  have  seen  (§  31)  that  speech 
sounds  are  formed  by  propelling  air  from  the  lungs.  Now 
the  lungs  contain  only  a  limited  provision  of  air  ;  when  that 
is  exhausted  we  are  obliged  to  *  take  breath ',  i.  e.  refill  the 
lungs  ;  and  during  this  process  we  cannot  speak.1 

Secondly,  because  ice  speak  to  be  understood,  and  we  should 
not  be  understood  if  we  did  not  stop.  If  a  man  says,  *  It 's 
a  fine  day,'  he  expresses  a  simple  idea,  which  his  listeners 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  immediately.  Even 
if  he  adds  '  to-day ',  if  he  says  '  It 's  a  fine  day  to-day ',  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  a  stop  anywhere  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. But  if  he  says,  'It's  a  fine  day  to-day;  that  will 
please  most  people,'  he  has  expressed  two  different  ideas, 
doubtless  closely  connected,  but  nevertheless  quite  distinct. 
Of  course  as  far  as  the  speaker  is  concerned  he  can  easily 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  interruption ;  but 
for  the  listeners  there  are  two  distinct  ideas,  and  an  appre- 
ciable time  is  required  for  their  minds  to  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  speaker  would  therefore  make  his  mean- 
ing  clearer  if  he  stopped  for  an  instant  after  the  iir>t  clause. 

These  two  reasons  together  cause  language  to  be  divided 
naturally  into  groups,  which  we  call  l>reath-groups. 

67.  If  we  only  stopped   for  taking  breath,   the  breath, 
groups  would  all  be  of  about  the  same  length  ;  and  so  would 
I-   tin-  pauses  separating  them.     But,  in  order  to  be  under 
stood,  w«-  -top  every  time  we  are  going  to  make  a  change 
of  idea  :  and  we  stop  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  as 
the  new  idea  differs  more  or  less  inun  the  preceding. 

:   This  is  10  in  u'«'M«Tal.      S,  ,  .  1, 
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In  the  sentence,  '  It 's  a  fine  day  to-day ;  that  will  please 
most  people,'  the  two  ideas  are  very  intimately  connected, 
because  the  second  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first. 
It  is  therefore  sufficient  if  the  speaker  leaves  a  very  short 
interval  between  the  two,  and  if  he  is  speaking  to  a  person 
who  is  very  familiar  with  his  ways  of  thinking,  he  may 
even  make  no  stop  at  all.  But  if  he  adds,  i  It  rained 
yesterday,'  we  have  an  entirely  independent  idea,  though 
there  is  still  a  connexion  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  stop  after  the 
word  'people,'  and  if  he  wishes  to  make  himself  quite 
clear  he  will  do  well  to  make  the  interval  comparatively 
long. 

Breath-groups  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  there- 
fore of  variable  length.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  us 
from  taking  breath  when  we  are  in  need  of  it.  But  the 
shorter  the  breath-group,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  air 
which  escapes  from  the  lungs  ;  and  the  shorter  the  interval, 
the  less  are  the  lungs  filled.  We  arrange,  however,  the 
breath-groups  and  the  intervals  between  them  so  as  never  to 
exhaust  the  provision  of  air. 

68.  From  what  we  have  said  it  follows  that  a  breath- 
group  corresponds  ivitli  the  expression  of  a  single  idea,  or,  in 
other  tvords,  with  a  simple  sentence.  At  the  same  time  it 
frequently  happens  that  two  or  three  simple  sentences 
are  united  in  a  single  breath-group  without  any  change, 
except  perhaps  a  change  of  pitch  or  a  prolongation  of 
the  last  sound  of  the  first  sentence.  This  happens 
especially  in  familiar  conversation,  when  we  address  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  our  way  of  speaking.  On  the 
contrary,  in  formal  speech,  in  teaching,  &c.,  a  single 
elementary  sentence  may  be  divided  into  several  groups. 

The  correspondence  between  breath-groups  and  simple 
sentences  is  especially  marked  in  what  we  may  call  the 
careful  conversational  pronunciation,  which  is  for  various 
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reasons  the  type  of  pronunciation  best  suited  to  beginners 
and  for  teaching  purposes. 

69.  In    the   usual    spelling   punctuation    marks    indicate 
the  limits   of   simple    sentences.      They   should  therefore 
correspond  more  or  less  accurately  with  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  breath -groups.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  comma 
(,)  generally  indicates  a  very  short  interval,  a  semicolon  (;) 
or  colon  (:)  a  longer,  and  a  full  stop  (.)  a  still  longer  interval. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  an  infallible  rule ;  thus  the 
comma  frequently  indicates  a  change  of  pitch  without  any 
interval  (§  HO). 

The  rule  is  not  infallible  because  our  system  of  punctua- 
tion is  regulated  solely  by  considerations  of  meaning.  These 
correspond  in  general  with  the  phonetic  requirements,  but 
not  always. 

70.  We  may  examine  here  a  question  which  the  student 
might  be  tempted  to  ask  on  reading  the   preceding  para- 
graphs.     Is  there  then   no  kind  of  interval  between  the 
words  ?  Or,  if  there  is  no  interval  between  the  words,  what 
is  it  that  marks  their  separation  ? 

We  are  accustomed,  in  fact,  to  consider  language  as 
composed  of  words.  Usually  a  word  expresses  a  simple 
id*-,-!,  which  we  can  isolate  in  our  minds  from  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  other  words  of  the  sentence  in  which  it 
occurs.  Besides  this,  when  we  read  we  always  see  the 
wnnls  separated  by  blank  spaces.  It  is  therefore  natural 
to  think  that  in  speaking,  or  at  any  rate  in  correct  speaking. 
we  similarly  separate  words  by  veiy  short  intervals,  which 
correspond  to  the  blank  spaces. 

71.  This  is  not  the  case  however.    There  are  no  intervals 
or  other  divisions  between  consecutive  words  in  a  group,  in 
fart  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  tin- 
words.      A  word  is  a  unit  of  meaning,  but  not  a  phonetic 
unit.     If  a  man  heard  some  language  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand, he  might  perfectly  well  analyse  the  .sounds  correctly 
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and  most  minutely,  but  he  could  never  guess  where  the 
words  began  and  ended.  To  do  so  he  would  have  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  sentences  and  compare  them  at  length 
with  one  another  ;  he  might  then  be  able  to  divide  them  into 
words,  but  even  then  his  division  would  not  be  likely  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  true  one. 

72.  The  simple  statement  of  this  fact,  which  attentive 
observation  is  sufficient  to  verify,  is  such  a  shock  to  our 
preconceived   ideas   that  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  some 
proofs  in  support  of  it.     Let  us  remark  in  the  first  place 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  phenomena  of  elision  and  liaison, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  French,  and  so  marked  that  the 
spelling  takes  them  into  account  to  a  certain  extent,  is  to 
render  easier  the  passage  from  one  word  to  another  without 
any  stop  or  interruption.      Otherwise  they  are  of  no  use. 
If  there  is  an   interval  between   words,  it  would   be  just 
as  easy  to  pronounce  nous  ouvrons  nil,  uvro  as  miz,  uvro  ; 
and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  pronounce  Vhominc 
1,  om  than  la,  om.    And,  in  fact,  when  there  is  an  interval, 
liaison   does    not    take   place.      There    is    nothing    more 
ridiculous  than  inappropriate  liaisons  of  this  kind.    C*est  une 
idee  pronounced  set,  ynide  gives  the  impression  that  the 
speaker  has  hiccoughs.      A  well-known  professor  used  to 
pronounce  phrases  like  c'cst  excessivement  facile    with   an 
interruption  after  est,  thus :  s  e,  "tsksssiivma  fa'sil.     This 
always  caused  great  amusement  to  the  students. 

73.  We    may  also   notice    that    in    letters   written    by 
illiterate  persons  and  children,  that  which  frequently  leaves 
most  to  be  desired  is  the  division  into  words.     We  find 
examples  like  the  following : 

Jc  vous  zcnscraU  rcconaissant.  —  Giait  l)cn  pense. — Notre  perc, 
il  ntdrche  a  salt  bicn. — Pour  t'oir  si  ccla  y  rais. — Je  suisage 
avccmane  moisel.1 

1  '  Ma  cuisiniere  ecrira  stir  son  livre  dc  comptes  :  rm  soud  pin  edti' 
(A.  Darmesteter,  Eel.  Scicnt.,  2:  322.) 
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An  English  child  at  the  sea-side  once  asked,  'Where  are 
the  tinamiz  ? '  He  had  hoard  the  expression  The  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is  pronounced  by  his  nurse  tte  si:  and  o:l 
Sat  In  am  iz  and  understood  $a  si:  and  o:l  Sa  tinamiz. 

These  faults  could  not  occur  if  there  were  a  material  and 
tangible  separation  between  the  words.  But  these  persons 
have  no  guide  but  the  remembrance  of  their  not  very 
extensive  reading,  and  their  instinctive  efforts  to  make 
a  logical  analysis,  which  is  of  course  very  incomplete. 

74.  A  great  many  puns  would  be  impossible  if  there 
were  a  phonetic  division  between  words,     We  say  for  in- 
stance, '  When  is  it  dangerous  to  go  into  a  field  ? — When  the 
bulrush  is  out';  this  is  because  the  bulrush  is  out  and  the 
bull  rushes  out  are  pronounced  in  the  same  way  $a  bulJA/iz 
aut.     Similarly  in  French  Lapin  7  and  la  pincette  lapeset, 
Pourceau  6  and  pour  sauctescs  pursosis,  la  Thessalie  et  la 
Beotic  and  Vathce  sail  et   Tabbe  aussi,  &c.,   are  pronounced 
alike.1 

75.  We  know  too  that  in  the  most  ancient  inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  manuscripts  the  words  are  written  one  after 
another  without  any  blank  space  between  them,  and  that 
too  in  all  languages.     It  was  only  when  grammar  began 
to  be  studied  that  sentences  were  broken  up  into  words ; 
further,  the  principles  on  which  this  division  is  based  are 
not  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  division  into  words  was  v«  iv 
irregular.  In  the  manuscripts  several  words  are  generally 
joined  together  (to  economize  the  parchment),  and  usually 
the  writers,  wln-n  passing  from  one  line  to  the  next,  did 
not  seem  to  know  or  to  care  whether  they  had  readied  the 
end  of  a  word  or  not.  Numberless  details  show  how  little 

1  Tli.-  f-.llouin-  lines  of  Marc  Monnier  are  well  known  : 

<-al.  ainant  do  la  Reino,  alia,  tour  nuignunime, 
Galnmim  n;   «!•    TAnm-  ii   lu  Tour  Magnr,  a   N lines 
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the  copyists  realized  the  value  of  units  of  meaning.     We 
find,  for  instance,  the  Latin  words  de  terra  written  thus : 

d  &  er 

ra 

76.  Though  the  division  of  sentences  into  words  is  not 
a  phonetic  division,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  it  can 
never  correspond  to  a  phonetic    phenomenon.     When   we 
stop,  for  one  cause  or  another,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
it  is  always  at  the  end  of  a  word,  unless  the  interruption  is 
very  sudden. 

Besides  this,  certain  phenomena  of  stress,  inflection,  and 
length  are  found  regularly  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
certain  words.1  This  is  because  there  is  always  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  meaning  and  the  phonetic  pheno- 
mena of  language.  But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  phonetically  the  unit  of  mean- 
ing known  as  a  word. 

GROUPS    DEPENDING   ON   INTENSITY 

1.  STRESS-GROUPS 
The  Force  of  the  Breath 

77.  If  we  take  any  breath-group  in  order  to  analyse  its 
elements,  we  find  that  all  the  parts  which  compose  it  do  not 
strike  the  ear  with  the  same  intensity.     If  we  stand  at 
some  distance  from  a  person  who  is  speaking,  we  catch 
certain  sounds,  or  certain  syllables,  while  others  escape  us. 
If  we  are  standing  nearer  we  hear  everything,  but  we  feel 
all  the  same  that  every  part  of  what  is  said  is  not  pronounced 
with  the  same  loudness. 

1  Especially  in  certain  languages  :  in  German  much  more  than  in 
French,  in  Finnish  more  than  in  German,  in  the  dialect  of  Yakutsk 
(a  Turkish  dialect  of  Siberia)  still  more.  French  is  pre-eminently 
the  language  of  puns. 
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78.  Suppose  a  person  pronounces  the  phrase :  Lf  animal 
'•"nfuit  en  courant. 

The  syllables  *  mal,  fuit,  rant,  are  certainly  heard  more 
distinctly  than  the  others.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  in 
pronouncing  them,  the  air  is  propelled  with  more  force 
from  the  lungs ;  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  and  the 
noises  in  the  mouth  are  therefore  more  energetic,  and  the 
sounds  produced  are  louder. 

79.  This  relative  loudness  is  quite  independent  of  the 
loudness  of  the  whole,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above 
(§§  48-53).     The  sentence  quoted,    I 'animal  qui  s'enfuit  en 

runt,  may  be  pronounced  with  very  different  degrees  of 
loudness  as  a  whole  ;  the  speaker  may  shout  it  out  to  a 
person  at  a  great  distance  or  mutter  it  to  a  person  at  his 
side.  But,  unless  he  wishes  to  attach  some  special  meaning 
to  it,  he  always  pronounces  the  syllables  mal,  fuit,  rant, 
louder  than  the  others.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  relative 
force  of  the  breath.  Whatever  may  be  their  absolute  degree 
of  loudness,  the  syllables  inal,  fuit,  rant,  must  be  considered 
as  relatively  loud,  and  the  others  relatively  soft  or  intermediate. 
The  terms  usually  applied  to  these  degrees  of  loudness  are 
strong,  weak,  and  half-strong  respectively  ;  and  loudness  when 
applied  to  syllables  is  generally  known  as  stress.  We  shall 
in  future  employ  these  terms  in  this  connexion. 

80.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not  merely  two  degrees 
of  stress   to   be   distinguished,   but  a  very  large  number. 
The  syllables  which  we  have  recognized  as  loud  or  strong 
are  not  all  stressed  to  the  same  extent.     In  the  sentence 
quoted  above  there  are  three  strong  syllables,  but  the  second 
is  perhaps  a  little  stronger  than  the  first ;  the  third  is  still 
more  so.     Indicating  by  figures  the  relative  stress  of  each 
syllable,  we  might  write: 

213  214  125 

L' animal  qui  s'enfuit  en  counint. 

1  We  shall  see  later  on  (§  103)  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  syllable. 
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81.  To  analyse  and  represent  all  these  shades  of  stress 
would  be  an  endless  task.      Fortunately,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  necessary.     The  stress  of  syllables  is 
largely  determined  by  rhythmical  principles.    The  strong  and 
weak  syllables  alternate  continually  and  more  or  less  regu- 
larly.    If  in  a  group  of  three  syllables  the  third  is  strong, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  first  is  stronger  than  the 
second,  unless  there  is  some  particular  reason  for  accenting 
the  second.     This  is  the  case  in  the  English  groups  not  at 
all,  Aberdeen,  admiration,  and  in  the  French  animal,  tu  com- 
prends,  Constantinople,  Nabucodonosor.     This  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  represent  intermediate  degrees  of  stress,   the 
amount  of  which  is  usually  dependent  on  the  position  of  the 
weak  syllables  with  respect  to  the  strong  ones. 

Sometimes  the  rhythm  may  be  a  little  less  simple,  two 
short  syllables  replacing  one  long  one,  &c. 

82.  Again,  the  ear  and  the  mind  have  a  natural   ten- 
dency to  group  the  weak  parts  of  a  sentence  round  the  strong 
ones.     Although  in  the  sentence,  L'animal  qul  s'enfuit  en 
courant,  there  is  no  interruption,  we  nevertheless  readily 
hear  it  as  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. : 

L'animal  qui  s'enfuit  en  courant. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  phonetic  division  of  language  : 
we  may  divide  breath-groups  into  stress-groups.  We  define 
a  stress- group  as  the  whole  of  the  sounds  taken  together 
which  are  grouped  round  a  relatively  strong  syllable. 

83.  Usually  a  stress-group  consists  of  two  or  three  words 
intimately   connected   by   their  sense.     In   slow   speaking 
each  stress-group  may  become  a  breath-group. 

The  phonetic  division  into  stress-groups  corresponds  there- 
fore with  the  grammatical  division  into  words,  in  this  sense, 
that  one  word  is  practically  never  divided  up  between  two 
groups,  although  several  words  are  constantly  united  in 
a  single  group.  Besides  this,  the  word  of  a  group  which  is 
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the  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sense 
almost  always  contains  the  strong  syllable.  When  a  word 
i-  isolated,  it  forms  by  itself  at  once  a  stress-group  and  a 
breath-group. 

Stress 

84.  In   considering  the  relative   stress  of  the   different 
parts  of  a  group,  we  may  distinguish,  as  in  the  example 
given,  three  degrees:  strong,  Ml f -strong,  and  weak  syllables. 
The  strong  syllable  is  the  most  important ;  it  is  round  it 
that  the  half-strong  and  the  weak  syllables  are  grouped, 
usually  according  to  the  rhythmical  principle  mentioned 
in  §  81. 

The  strong  syllable  is  often  said  to  be  accented  or  stressed 
and  the  others  are  said  to  be  unaccented  or  unstressed. 

85.  In  writing  we  may  indicate  the  limits  of  stress-groups 
by  blank   spaces.     We   mark   strong  syllables   by  placing 
immediately  before   them   the   symbol  ' ;    if  required  the 
symbols  -  and  -  may  be  similarly  used  to  mark  the  weak 
and  half-strong  syllables  respectively  ;  but  these  two  symbols 
can  generally  be  understood.     A  very  strong  syllable  may 
be  marked  by  ". 

The  sentence  given  above  may  therefore  be  written  : 

^la-ni'mal         ^ki-sa'fqi          -a^ku'ra 
or  more  simply  : 

lani'mal  kisa'fqi  aku'ra. 

86.  What  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  without  much 
modification  to  all  languages.    The  differences  appear  in  the 
interior  structure  of  the  groups,  notably  in  the  position  of 
the  strong  syllables,  and  between  the  degrees  of  stress  of 
strong  and  weak  syllables. 

87.  In  French,  when  a  sentence  is  pronounced  without 
any  special  emphasis,  it  is  the  last  syllable  of  each  group 
which  is  strong,  as  in  the  sentence  given  above.     Ther« 

an   exception,   namely  that   when   the   vowel   in    the    1 
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syllable  is  a,  it  is  the  penultimate  syllable  which  is 
strong. 

But  the  difference  between  strong  and  weak  syllables  is 
not  so  great  as  in  many  other  languages.  In  fact  some 
English  and  German  observers  have  thought  that  all  French 
syllables  are  equally  stressed. 

When  a  French  word  is  isolated  the  last  syllable  is 
naturally  strong.  We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  French  words  are  always  stressed  on  the  last  syllable. 
French  children  who  are  beginning  to  speak  often  reduce 
a  word  to  its  last  syllable,  which  they  corrupt  more  or  less, 
thus:  no  for  bouton,  so  for  elephant,  da:  for  regarde;  or  this 
last  syllable  is  redoubled,  thus:  didik  musique,  jsjst  serviette, 
nenen  Madeleine  or  Helene,  gicjit  Marguerite. 

88.  Those  acquainted  with  Spanish  or  Italian  know 
that  when  a  French  word  is  also  found  in  these  languages, 
it  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  the  corresponding 
syllables  are  stressed  ;  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  however,  the 
strong  syllable  is  often  followed  by  other  syllables,  thus : 
Fr.  a'mour,  Span,  a'mor,  It.  a'more  ;  Fr.  pauvre  'poivr,  Span. 
'poire,  It.  'povero  ;  Fr.  aimable  e'mabl,  Span,  a'mable,  It. 
a'mabile. 

In  these  words,  the  Latin  accent  of  the  words  pauperem, 
amorem,  amaMlem  has  remained ;  in  French  the  syllables 
which  followed  the  accented  syllable  have  been  dropped. 


Reinforcement  and  Shifting  of  Stress 

89.  The   normal   stress   is    often    modified   for  various 
reasons,  which  we  may  resolve  into  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples :  the  principle  of  emphasis  and  the  principle  of  rhythm. 

90.  Emphasis.     When  we  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  an  idea,  whether  as  a  contrast  or  for  some  other 
reason,  we  naturally  lay  stress  on  the  word  which  expresses 
this  idea.     We  thus  have  reinforced  stress,  e.  g. : 
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That 's  not  "yours,  it 's  "mine. 

Cejeune  homme,  }>onr  mot,  c'est  le'frerc  cut  re  Ics  "freres. 

A  shifting  of  stress  may  sometimes  also  take  place  if,  in 
a  word  of  several  syllables,  one  syllable  other  than  the  last 
appears  the  most  important,  thus  : 

"Inspiration  and  "expiration  together  constitute  "rcspira  (<<>,<. 

Sins  of  "commission  and  "omission. 

II  faudra  se  "soumettre  ou  se  "de'mcttrc. 

Similarly,  a  word  which  is  normally  weak  in  a  stress-group 
may  become  strong,  for  instance : 

How  "very  'nice ! 

(Test  la  "meme  per'sonnr. 

Cc  n'cst  "pas  'vrai,  ce  que  tu  dis  'la. 

91.  When  the  word  expressing  the  main  idea  has  more 
than  one  syllable,  of  which  none  seem  particularly  important, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  syllables  are  pronounced 
equally  strongly.     Thus  M.  Gaston  Paris,  in  his  lecture  on 
*  Les  parlers  francais ',  said  :  '  Parmi  les  parlers  fra^ais, . .  . 
il  y  en  a  un  qu'on  appelle  par  excellence  "\e  Tran^ais.' 

In  French,  however,  the  stress  is  more  frequently  shifted  ; 
the  syllable  normally  strong  becomes  weak  or  half-strong, 
and  another  syllable  becomes  strong.  Instead  of  saying 
incroyalle  e:krwa'jabl,  impossible  erpo'sibl,  miserable  mize- 
'rabl.  these  words  are  pronounced  e:"krwajabl,  ei^posibl, 
"nrzerabl. 

92.  The  syllable  reinforced  is  not  always  the  same  ;  thoro 
are  all  kinds  of  individual  or  occasional  differences.     The 
rule  most  usually  followed  is  to  reinforce  the  first  *yllal>!r 

>nf/  with  a  consonant.     We  say  therefore:  le  'mi.-- 
c'est  'parfaitcmcnt  mii.  ^tollf.  'barbaric-  but  erst  im'possibtc, 
c'est  ab'solument  faux,  quel  im'becilc.     The  length  too  affects 
the  reinforcement  to  a  certain  extent,  a  long  syllable  ln-in^ 
more  easily  reinforced  than  a  short. 

If  we  were  to  reinforce  the  first  syllable  of  a  w»«rd  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel,  it  would  be  nocessary  to  iiHmle  in  tho 
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reinforcement  the  final  consonant  of  the  preceding  word, 
for  instance  se"toribl,  which  would  sound  absurd.1 
Isolated  words  may,  however,  be  so  pronounced,  thus : 

'Impossible,  mon  cher,  'impossible ! 

'Aufond,  il  n'a  pas  tort.2 

93.  Stress  shifting  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  is  very  frequent 
in  French.     There  are  many  words  which  are  much  more 
frequently  pronounced  with  shifted  than  with  the  normal 
stress.     As  instances  we  may  mention  adverbs  like  'beaucoup, 
ab'solument,  ex'tremement ;  adjectives  like  'terrible,  in'croyable, 
e'pouvantable,  'ridicule  ;  substantives  like  'bandit,  'miserable ; 
verbs  like  'pleurer,  'crier,  'hurler ;  and  especially  words  of 
abuse,  such  as  'animal,  'cochon  ;  in  short,  all  words  which 
are  usually  pronounced  with  some  kind  of  emotion.     At  the 
same  time,  even  in  these  words,  the  normal  accent  is  on  the 
last  syllable  ;  they  are  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  when  isolated  and  spoken  without  emotion. 

94.  Shifted  stress  is  stronger  than  normal  stress,  and  is 
therefore  more  noticeable.     It  is  thus  that  many  English- 
men, whose  linguistic  feeling  is  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  them  to  correct  their  observation,  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  stress  in  French  is  usually  on  the  first 
syllable. 

Facility  in  the  use  of  shifted  stress  is  essential  to  a  good 
pronunciation  of  French.  Englishmen  are  always  liable, 
when  they  wish  to  emphasize  a  word,  to  reinforce  the 
syllable  which  is  normally  strong,  as  is  done  in  English 
and  in  most  other  languages.  The  effect  from  the  French 

1  Professor  Merlette  used  to  finish  off  his  demonstrations  by 
shouting  out  ss  "teksesivma  fa'sil,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Montaiglon,  professor  at  the  6cole 
des  Chartes,  used  to  employ  forms  such  as  set  "papsolyma  vre. 

2  These  facts  show  that  the  tendency  in  French  is  to  put  the  rein- 
forced accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  this  tendency  is  only  partly 
counteracted  by  considerations  of  meaning,  when  the  words  begin 
with  a  vowel. 
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point  of  view  is  to  render  the  language  monotonous  and 
devoid  of  expression. 

95.  Shifted  stress  is  especially  frequent  when  a  person 
is  speaking  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion  or 
when  he  tries  to  rouse,  persuade,  or  convince  some  one  else. 
It  is  very  common  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  is  heard 
very   frequently  in   an  animated   address ;   it   is   rarer   in 
delivering  lectures  or  in  reading  aloud. 

There  are  innumerable  variations,  and  the  same  person 
may  make  more  use  of  shifted  stress  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  even  if  the  circumstances  be  similar.  An  American 
professor,  Mr.  Weeks,  who  contested  the  theory  that  the 
Latin  stress  still  persisted  in  French,  told  the  author  more 
than  once  that  in  lecturing  he  rarely  put  the  stress  on  the 
last  syllable.  One  day,  however,  he  remarked  that  the  lec- 
turer scarcely  shifted  the  stress  of  a  single  word  ;  it  turned 
out  that  M.  Passy  was  rather  tired  that  particular  day  and 
had  spoken  without  animation. 

96.  Rhythm. — The  instinctive  desire  for  rhythm,  that  is, 
the  regular  alternation  of  strong  and  weak  syllables  (§  81), 
has  great  influence  in  French,  and  may  even  cause  shifting 
of  stress.      Compare   the  two  phrases  I' ami  de  Pierre  and 
I'ami  cTA  If  red.   As  sentences  they  are  grammatically  identical, 
and  at  first  sight   one  would  say  that  in   both  cases  the 
group   Vami   ought  to  be  pronounced  -la'mi.     But  in  the 
first  phrase  Pierre   is   a   strong   syllable,   the   principle   of 
rhythm  intervenes,   and  a  Frenchman  is  tempted  to  pro- 
nounce ila-mid/pje:r  like  -a-ni'mal.     A  middle  course  is 

n  taken  and  the  two  first  syllables  are  pronounced 
with  almost  equal  stress.  On  the  contrary,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  second  phrase  is  clearly  -la'mi-dal'fred. 
Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  phrases  le  rot  Jean  and 
le  roi  Guillaume. 

97.  Stress  shifting  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  varies  accord- 
ing  to  the  style  of  speaking,   but,  contrary   to  the  stress 

D  2 
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shifting  for  emphasis,  it  becomes  more  frequent  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  and  the  endeavour  to  render  them  expressive. 
It  is  very  common  in  reading  aloud  ;  and  still  more  so 
in  sentences  learnt  by  heart  and  repeated  mechanically  ; 
for  instance,  in  street  cries,  thus : 

'Deux  sous  'la  vio'lette ! 

Via  V'fontai'nier !  v'ld  V'rac'mo'deur  de  'roU'nets  ! 

Sometimes  the  successive  predominance  of  the  two 
principles  which  govern  shifting  of  stress  may  be  observed 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  person,  according  to  the 
feelings  by  which  he  is  influenced.  A  preacher  who  always 
gives  out  his  text  with  the  same  introductory  words  accents 
these  words  quite  rhythmically,  because  his  only  object  is 
that  the  words  should  be  heard,  thus  : 

'Les  pa' roles  de  TELcriture  "sainte  que  nous  '-medite'rons  avec 
'Vaide  de  "Dieu  se  'lisent .  .  . 

Then  he  reads  his  text,  accenting  it  according  to  the 
sense,  because  he  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood.  The 
contrast  is  very  striking. 

98.  Rhythm  in  prose  and  in  verse. — In   order  that   the 
rhythm  may  be  well  marked  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice 
the  normal  or  emphatic  stress.      It  is  enough  to  choose  and 
arrange  the  words  in  such  a  way  that,  by  stressing  them  as 
naturally  as  possible,  the  strong  syllables  occur  at  regular 
intervals.     This  is  done  instinctively  by  Frenchmen,  to  a 
certain  extent,  even  in    ordinary  conversation  ;  it  is   done 
still  more  in    lofty  style,    and   moie   especially   in   public 
speaking. 

Many  public  speakers  arrange  their  words  so  that  consecu- 
tive stress-groups  are  about  equal  in  length  ;  it  is  only  in 
different  parts  of  a  speech  that  they  are  longer  or  shorter, 
and  this  often  happens  without  any  sudden  change. 

99.  In  verse  regularity  of  stress  reaches  its  maximum. 
An  ordinary  verse  is  composed  essentially  of  a  fixed  num- 
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ber  of  stress-groups,  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  length.  In 
order  that  a  verse  may  sound  correct,  it  must  be  possible, 
while  reciting  it,  to  beat  time  in  such  a  way  that  each  beat 
falls  on  a  strong  syllable.1  For  instance  : 

Le  'jour  n'est  pas  plus  'pur  que  le  'fond  de  mon  fc<> 

If  this  condition  is  not  complied  with,  the  verse  sounds 
incorrect,  even  if  it  is  constructed  in  conformity  with  all 
the  rules  of  traditional  prosody  ;  if  it  is  complied  with 
the  verse  is  correct,  even  if  the  number  of  syllables  is  not 
that  which  is  considered  necessary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Frenchmen  recite  poetry,  they 
seldom  pronounce  the  traditional  number  of  syllables  in 
every  line.  Although  the  '  e  mutes  '  are  pronounced 
much  more  often  in  verse  than  in  prose,  a  certain  number 
are  nevertheless  nearly  always  suppressed  ;  sometimes 
several  in  one  line.  If  the  rhythm  depended  on  the 
number  of  syllables  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed.  But 
it  is  not  destroyed  because  the  length  of  the  intervals 
between  the  accented  syllables  depends  not  only  on  the 
number  of  syllables  intervening,  but  on  their  length  and  on 
the  length  of  the  pauses  which  may  separate  them.  We 
may  compare  a  verse  to  a  musical  phrase,  which  is  divided 
into  bars  of  equal  length  not  necessarily  containing  the 
same  number  of  notes.  Rhyme,  of  course,  is  nothing  but 
a  poetical  ornament,  which  may  very  well  be  dispensed 
with. 

French  poets,  guided  by  their  ear,  follow  unconsciously 
the  rule  of  the  regular  distribution  of  accented  syllables, 
at  the  same  time  scrupulously  observing  the  traditional  and 
useless  rule  of  the  equal  number  of  written  syllables. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  regularity  of  accented 
syllables  has  always  been  the  fundamental  principle  in 
,  as  in  that  of  other  modern  languages; 


1  Or  p.-rhaps  <.n   llu'  syllaU.  -which  wouM   normally  IT  strong  in  a 

poop. 
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it  was  so  even  when  the  number  of  syllables  was  really 
fixed,  before  any  '  e,  mutes '  had  disappeared  from  the 
pronunciation. 

See  at  the  end  of  the  book  (p.  112)  a  specimen  of  poetry, 
divided  into  stress-groups  of  equal  length,  and  in  Appendix  D 
some  attempts  at  reconstituting  the  pronunciation  of  old 
French  poetry. 

2.    SYLLABLES 
Sonority 

100.  Sounds   pronounced   with   the   same   force  do   not 
necessarily  strike  our  ear  with  the  same  intensity.     If  we 
pronounce  a  word  like  passe  pa  is,  the  vowel  a  is  heard 
much  more  clearly  than  the  consonants  p  and  s.     This  is 
not  due  to  the  force  of  the  breath,  for  the  variation  in  this 
case  is  infinitesimal.     But  the  sound  a,  for  which  the  voice 
escapes  almost  without  hindrance,  is  far  more  sonorous  than 
p  and  a. 

A  comparison  of  the  sonority  of  the  different  sounds 
shows  that  vowels  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance 
than  consonants,  voiced  consonants  at  a  greater  distance  than 
voiceless  consonants,  open  vowels  such  as  a,  a,  o  at  a  greater 
distance  than  closed  vowels  such  as  i,  u,  and  that  h  is  the 
least  sonorous  of  all  speech  sounds. 

101.  Besides  this  real  sonority  there  is  an  apparent  sonority 
produced  by  the  sudden  or  piercing  way  in  which  certain 
sounds  strike  the  ear,  or  by  special  characteristics  which 
distinguish  very  decidedly  certain  sounds  from  all  the  vague 
noises  about  us  :   thus  i  may  often  sound  more  sonorous 
than  a.   Apparent  sonority  depends  as  much  upon  individual 
peculiarities  and  external  causes  as  upon  the  nature  of  the 
sounds  themselves  ;  however,  it  is  noticeable  that  s  stands 
out  among  the  consonants  on  account  of  its  strong  apparent 
sonority.1 

1  If  we  go  into  a  church,  for  instance,  during  the  singing  of  the 
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102.    The  sonority  of  sounds  together  with  the  force  of 
the  breath  constitute  their 


Syllable* 

103.  Variations  in  the  intensity  of  sounds  give  rise  to 
groups  of  sounds  which  we   call   syllables.     A  syllable  is 
simply  a  group  of  sounds  separated  from  the  others  by 
a  perceptible  diminution  of  intensity  —  whether  caused  by  a 
diminution  of  the  force  of  the  breath,  or  by  the  presence 
of  a  less   sonorous    sound    between    two    more    sonorous 
sounds. 

104.  Thus,  if  we  prolong  an  a,  either  without  changing 
the  force  of  the  breath  or  with  increasing  or  with  diminish- 
ing  force,    or    even   with    force    increasing    at    first    and 
diminishing  afterwards,  the  impression  of  unity  is  not  dis- 
turbed ;  there  is  only  one  syllable,  however  long  the  sound 
may  be  continued.     But  if,   after  having  diminished   the 
force,  we  increase  it,  then  we  have  two  syllables.     In  the 
first  case  we  have  a  long  a  ;  in  the  second  we  seem  to  hear 
two  separate  a's,  although  the  vowel  has  been  sounding  the 
whole  time  without  interruption.     Thus  we  have  a  double 
e  in  the  word  crec  kree,  and  a  quadruple  a  in  the  sentence 
Papa  a  a  oiler  a  Paris  papa  a  a  ale  a  pairi. 

105.  If  we  combine  two  or  more  sounds  the  same  con- 
siderations apply,  but  in  this  case  the  intensity  is  caused 
not  only  by  the  force  of  the  breath,  but  by  the  force  of  the 
breath  and  the  sonority  conjointly,  and  more  especially  by 
the  sonority.     Thus  the  group  tap  only  forms  one  syllable, 
because  the  sonority  increases  from  t  to  a  and  diminishes 
again  at  p  ;  but  the  group  tapi  forms  two  syllables,  because 

Psalms,  and  wish  to  find  the  place  in  the  Prayer  Book,  wo  can  find  it 
most  easily  by  noticing  whenever  the  congregation  pronounces  an  s. 
In  Paris  the  attention  of  cabdrivers  is  attracted  by  the  sound  s:,  which 
is  heard  in  spite  of  the  street  noises. 

1  This  intensity  of  separate  sounds  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  intensity  of  speech  as  a  whole  described  in  §  48. 
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after  having  diminished  suddenly  at  the  beginning  of  the  p 
the  intensity  increases  again  for  the  i. 

106.  Syllabic  and  consonantal  sounds. — The  most  intense 
sound  of  a  syllable,  which  is  almost  invariably  the  most 
sonorous  one,  is  said  to  be  syllabic ;   the  others  are  called 
consonantal  sounds.     Syllabic  sounds  are  generally  vowels  ; 
but    nevertheless  many   languages    sometimes    treat  very 
sonorous  consonants  as  syllabic.     Thus  we  have  in  English 
words  like  riddle  Jlclf,  given  cjivn,  schismm  sizm,  which  have 
only  one  vowel  and  yet  consist  of  two  syllables.1     In  Croa- 
tian there  are  words  which  have  no  vowel  at  all,  for  instance 
l>rk,  'moustache,'  smrt,  l death' ;  in  Czech  a  whole  sentence 
may  occur  in  which  there  is   no   vowel,  thus :    strtf  prst 
slwz  ~krk,  'put  the  finger  through  the  neck.' 

In  French  there  are  no  syllabic  consonants  except  in  a  few 
exclamations  such  as  ps:t,  J*:t  chut,  t*,  or  in  certain  familiar 
contractions  like  msa  comme  $a,  gnsepa  je  ne  sais  pas, 
krnnpip  sacre  nom  d'une  pipe,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  these  rare  cases,  consonants  are  not 
used  syllabically  in  French. 

107.  We  may  also  have  consonantal  vowels.   If  two  vowels 
of  unequal  sonority  are  placed  next  to  each  other,  they  may 
be  pronounced  as  one  single  syllable,  as  in  the  English  mine 
main,  German  baum  baum  '  tree ',  Italian  vox  voi  *  you ', 
where  i,   u,   and  i  do  not  form  separate  syllables.     Com- 
binations of  two  vowels   forming  one  syllable  are  called 
diphthongs.     If  three  vowels   are    thus   combined  they  are 
said  to  form  a  triphthong. 

In  French  diphthongs  are  only  found  in  quite  exceptional 
cases  and  in  rapid  pronunciation.  This  happens  in  certain 
combinations  of  words  such  as  a  outrance  aiitrdis,  il  a  oublie 
ilaublie,  il  n'est  pas  id  inepalsi,  oil  ira-t-il  uirati(l),  il  est  si 

1  Words  like  giren,  schism  are  sometimes  treated  as  monosyllabic, 
especially  in  music.  This  does  not  apply  to  words  containing  a 
syllabic  J. 
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oublicux  ilesiublio,  and  sometimes  in  words  like  paysan 
pelza,  chaotiquc  kadtik,  caoutchouc  katit/u.  With  these 
exceptions  there  are  no  diphthongs  in  French  ;  if  two  vowels 
are  placed  next  to  each  other,  either  they  form  two  syllables 
as  in  pays  pel,  chaos  kao,  or  else  one  of  them  becomes 
a  consonant  as  in  oil  est-il  weti(l),  ca  y  est  saje. 

108.  Hence,   generally  speaking,    and   neglecting  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  we  may  lay  down  the  simple  rule 
that  in  French  there  are  as  many  syllables  as  there  are  vowels.1 

109.  Division  into  syllables. — The  separation  of  syllables  is 
marked  by  the  point   of  least  intensity.     In  French  this 
point  usually  comes  immediately  after  the  syllabic  sound 
(the  vowel).    When  a  consonant  comes  between  two  vowels, 
it  belongs  to  the  second  syllable,  thus  :  tapis  ta'pi,  cadeau 
ka'do  ;  frequently  two  and  sometimes  three  consonants  may 
be   taken   thus   with   the    following  vowel,    for    instance : 
tableau  ta'blo,  instruit   es'trqi.     In  the  case  of  two  con- 
secutive words  the  division  into  syllables  is  the  same,  thus : 
les  homines  le'zom,  une  armc  y'narm.    There  is  no  difference 
in  pronunciation  between  les  auncs  and  les  zones  le'zo:n. 
i-eliti  i/ui  Ca  vu  and  celui  qu'il  a  vu  sa'lqi  kilaVy  (except 
in  the  case  of  those  people  who  pronounce  the  former  sa'lqi 
killa'vy).2 

The  opposite  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Germanic  lan- 

1  We  are  r.  French  as  usually  spoken  by  educated  Parisians 
and  northern  Fn-ix-liUH-n.      Some  people  pronounce  TOOJ,  nutty- 
paille,  as  mua,  njrarj,  mil-  pal,  rather  than  rawa.  nqaij,  mji,  pay. 
This  pronunciation  is  regular  in  the  South  of  France. 

2  For  this  reason  children  constantly  confuse  the  limits  of  words. 
The  author  as  a  ehild  used  to  understand  la  remise  larmirz  as  Varmise, 
and  therefore  used  to  say  une  armise.     M.  V.  Henry  used  to  tell  a  story 
that  once  as  a  child  his  attrition  was  called  to  V&eole  nortnale  pri  ma  ire 
lekolnormal,  that  is,  th<>  students  of  the  training  college  taking  a 
walk  ;  In   ximlerstood  les  colnonnals,  so  that  one  day  on  meeting  one  of 

'••iit«i  he  ^ai<l  :    '  Ti»  11-.  \  oil  a  MM  r»l  normal.1    Thi'>«>  l>hin«ler-  lia\  »• 
.•^omrtint'  -  In •!•«. ni. •  p;irt  »f  the  lanuMa-.;«'  :   I!IM-     '  'ami    li.i\. 

:c -,  wm  mie. 
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guages,  where  the  consonant  is  often  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding vowel.1  In  English  we  distinguish  an  aim  an'elm 
from  a  name  a'nelm.2 

110.  A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  is  called  an  open 
syllable,  a  syllable  ending  with  a  consonant  is  called  a  closed 
syllable.     It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  in  French 
open  syllables  are  the  more  usual.     The  sound  e  is  almost 
unknown  in  closed  syllables  in  French :    thus  in  ete  e'te 
both  syllables  are  open ;  fai  is  pronounced  56  but  ai-je  is 
pronounced  e:g.3 

QUANTITY 

111.  All  sounds  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  their  length,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding sounds,  is  an  essential  element  of  speech,  distinct 
from  the  rate  of  speaking  as  a  whole  (§  44). 

We  distinguish  in  general  three  degrees  of  quantity, 
short,  half-long,  and  long.  The  vowel  a  is  short  in  patte, 
half-long  in  Paris,  long  in  part. 

In  the  transcription  used  in  this  book  short  quantity  is 
not  marked ;  a  half-long  sound  is  marked  where  necessary 
by  '  and  a  long  sound  by  :  placed  immediately  after  the 
sound. 

112.  Vowels. — Differences    in    quantity    of    the    French 
vowels  are  clearly  distinguishable  in  strong  syllables.     Com- 
pare renne  ren,  reine  re:n  ;  mettre  metr,  maltre  meitr ;  lime 
lim,   abime  abi:m ;  je  tousse  gatus,   nous  tons  nutu-.s  ;    tu 
boites  tybwat,  la  boite  labwait  ;   droite  drwat,  pate  pa:t ; 
rosse  ros,  Minos  mino:s  ;  liusse  rys,  Bacchus  bakkyis. 

In  weak  syllables  the  differences  are   not   so   marked. 

1  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.     The  rules  for  division  of 
syllables  in  English  are  very  complicated  (they  are  given  in  Ellis's 
Speech  in  Song,  pp.  96,  97). 

2  Nevertheless  a  nadder  has  become  an  adder  and  an  ewt  a  newt. 

3  In  many  of  the  dialects  and  local  pronunciations,  however,  we  find 
regularly  sje:j,  pe:r,  &c. 
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There  are  practically  only  short  and  half-long  vowels  in 
these  positions.  This  difference  may,  however,  serve  to  dis- 
tin^uish  words,  for  example  ft/ran  tiro,  tirant  ti'ra  ;  couvcnt 
kuva,  couvant  ku'va. 

In  future  we  shall  mark  the  half-long  vowels  by  the 
same  symbol  as  the  long  vowels,  it  being  understood  that 
this  symbol  only  indicates  half-length  in  weak  syllables. 

113.  The  quantity  of  the  French  vowels  is  partly  deter- 
mined  by  general  rules,   and  partly  by  the   sense  of  the 
words.      In  order  to  study  it  we  must  distinguish  the  final 
syUalilrs  of  stress-groups  (syllables  normally  strong)  from  the 
non-final  syllables  (syllables  normally  weak). 

114.  Final  ayUables. — In  final  open  syllables  the  vowel  is 
always  short,  whatever  the  ordinary  spelling  may  be,  thus  : 
pas  pa,  tot  to,  loue  bu,  ami  or  amie  ami,  lycec  Use. 

This  is  the  natural  pronunciation  of  educated  Parisians, 
and  that  of  the  whole  of  the  North  of  France  excluding 
local  dialects.  In  other  districts,  and  notably  in  the  French- 
speaking  parts  of  Switzerland  and  in  Belgium,  the  vowels 
which  were  formerly  followed  by  an  a  have  remained  long, 
thus:  venue,  amic,  boue,  fermee  are  pronounced  vany:,  ami:, 
bu:,  ferme:,  or  even  vanyq,  amij.  buw,  fennei.  and  aiv 
quite  distinct  from  rcnu,  ami,  bout,  fermc.  In  declamation 
the  same  distinction  is  often  made  even  in  Paris. 

English  .-.Indents  must  be  careful  not  to  lengthen  or  diph- 
thongize final  open  syllables  :  thus  tot  is  to  not  t6u,  bout  is 
bu  not  bu:  or  buw. 

115.  In  linal  closed  syllables,  on  the  contrary,  the  vowel  is 
always  long  if  the  syllable  is  closed  by  one  of  the  conso- 
nants v,  z,  §,  j,  r  (that  is  the  voiced  fricatives  (§  202)  and  r), 
which  we  may  therefore  call  ln<jthcning  con-'»naiit>.     Thus 
we  have  cave  ka:v,  ruse  ry:z,  rouyc  ru:^.  ,,'d  oe:j.  »/<    ri:r, 
lirw  li:vr.     However  a  r  which  does  not  terminate  a  syl- 
lable do<'s  not  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,   thn- 

port,  hurtle  lurd,  tcrnc  tern.  p'irU'  parl. 
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Here  too  there  are  local  variations.  In  districts  where  & 
is  pronounced  instead  of  final  j  the  vowel  is  not  lengthened  ; 
thus  in  Switzerland  /Ule  and  ceil  are  pronounced  fi.£  and 
ca£.  At  Lyons  these  words  are  often  pronounced  with 
a  j  but  without  lengthening  the  vowel,  thus :  fij,  oej. 
This  pronunciation  seems  to  be  spreading  also  among  the 
younger  generation  of  Parisians. 

On  the  other  hand  the  younger  Parisians  usually  lengthen 
the  vowels  which  precede  the  voiced  plosives  b  d  cj  (§  182), 
thus  :  robe  roib,  fade  fa:d,  dogue  do:g. 

116.  The  vowel  in  a  closed  syllable  is  also  long  whatever 
consonant  follows,  if  it  is  one  of  the  following :    o,  0,  o, 
a,  e,  ce.      We   may   call   these   vowels   naturally   long  in 
French.     Hence  cote  is  pronounced  ko:t,  meute  m0:t,  conte 
ko:t,  rampe  ra:p,  mince  miis,  humble  ce-.bl.1 

117.  In  final  syllables  other  than  those  just  mentioned — 
that  is,  when  a  vowel  other  than  o,  0,  o,  a,  e,  or  ce  is  followed 
by  a  consonant  other  than  v,  z,  g,  j,  or  r — the  vowel  may  be 
either  short  or  long.    Compare  the  examples  given  in  §  112. 

The  vowel  a  in  this  position  is  nearly  always  long ;  e 
is  often  long  and  often  short ;  u,  o,  a,  i,  ce,  y  are  nearly 
always  short.  As  pronounced  by  the  younger  generation 
the  vowels  which  are  not  long  '  by  position  '  are  usually  short. 
Moreover  the  differences  of  quantity  are  less  marked  than 
in  the  pronunciation  of  older  people. 

118.  When  the  final  syllable  of  a  stress-group  becomes 
half-strong  or  weak,   as  the  result  of  a  shifting  of  stress, 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel  may  be  slightly  shortened,  but 
a  long  vowel  never  becomes  really  short. 

119.  Non-final  syllables. — One  rule   in   this   case   is   the 
exact  opposite  of  the  corresponding  rule  in  the  case  of  final 

1  e  is  not  found  in  closed  syllables  in  the  pronunciation  of  Paris  and 
i.s  therefore  never  long.  In  the  very  numerous  dialects,  both  educated 
and  popular,  in  which  e  is  pronounced  in  words  like  mere,  fair  e,  piege, 
bete,  b<}die,  &c.,this  sound  is  long. 
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syllables.     The  vowels  of  closed  syllables  are  usually  short, 
;nul  the  vowels  of  open  syllables  may  be  half-long  (or  even 
fully  long  when  pronounced  with  shifted  stress). 
Compare  : 

f(B:j  fcejtS 

ty  t  le:v  lev  twa 
and 

cjro  cjro:si:r 

ba  bcr.te 

nu  d0  d0:  fwa 

120.  Otherwise,  the  rules  in  the  case  of  non-final  syllables 
are  analogous  to  those  given  for  final  syllables.     The  con- 
sonants v,  z,  g  and    r  often  render  the  preceding  vowel 
half-long,  thus :    raison   re:zo,    leger  leige,  pourrir  pu:ri:r, 
cure  ky:re. 

The   vowels   o,    0,   o,  a,  s,  ce  are  always    half-long   in 
non-final   open    syllables,    thus :    hauteur  ho:toe:r,    qu> 
k0:te.     a  is  nearly  always  half-long  in  this  position,  and 
e   very   often,    thus  :    baton    ba:to,    chateau   J*a:to,    (/emir 
ge:mi:r. 

121.  A  vowel  which  is  long  when  the  syllable  is  final 
usually  becomes  half-long  when  the  same  syllable  is  non- 
final  ;  thus  we  say  5  e:m  fahne  and  e:me  aimer,  59  ku:l 
je   coule  and    kir.le   coukr,    §a    be:s  je   laissc  and    beise 

vser,  &c.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vowel 
becomes  short  as  in  courir  kuri:r  although  je  cours  is  pro- 
nounced §a  ku:r.  This  often  happens  when  the  vowel 
of  the  final  syllable  is  rendered  long  by  a  3  and  still 
more  often  by  a  j,  thus  :  courage  kura:5  but  count; 
kura§0  ;  soldi  sole:j,  but  ensoldller  a-.soleje,  feu  ilk  fceij  but 

'lr.t  fCBJE. 

122.  In  a  few  cases  a  vowel  which  is  long  in  a  closed  final 
syllable  may  remain  half-long  in  a  closed  non-final  syllable, 
when  the  latter  is  followed  by  some  suffix  the  meaning  of 
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which   is   still   clearly   felt,    thus:    dur  dy:r   gives   durete 
dyirte,  vive  vi:v  gives  vivement  vi:vma. 

123.  When  a  non-final  syllable  becomes  strong,  as  the 
result  of  a   shifting  of  stress,    the  vowel   if  short  is  not 
lengtlwned.      La  meme    personne    lamemper'son    becomes 
with  shifted  stress  la"memperson.     If  the  vowel  is  half- 
long  it  may  become  long  or  even  over-long,  thus :  il  y  en  a 
beaucoup  ijana"bo:ku,  il  pleurait  i(l)"ploB:re. 

124.  Consonants. — Consonants  too  may  be  more  or  less 
long.      In   French,   however,    the   differences   are   not   so 
marked  as  in  English.      In  the  latter  language  the  1  in 
build  bilid,  and  the  n  in  sin  sin:,  for  instance,  are  long, 
while  in  built  bilt,  seen   sijn,  they  are  short.     However, 
the  following  cases,  which  are  the  same  in  English  and 
French,  should  be  noted. 

1.  A  final  consonant  is  longer  when  following  a  short 
vowel  than  when  following  a  long  vowel.     Compare  renne 
ren:    and    reine    re:n,    balle   bal:,  and    Bale    ba:l,       This 
lengthening  is  perceptible  enough  to  make  the  German  pro- 
nunciation of  short  final  consonants  after  short  vowels — as 
in  the  German  words  denn  d£n,  ball  bal — sound  disagree- 
able   and    abrupt    to    French    ears.     The   lengthening   is 
especially  marked  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  the  last  word  of 
which  is  emphatic,  for  instance :  je  reste  seul  ga  reste  seel:, 
c'estraide  se  red:. 

2.  A  consonant  which  precedes  another  final  consonant 
is  longer  when  the  latter  is  voiced  than  when  it  is  voiceless, 
thus :    talc  talk,   digue  al:cj,   arc  ark,    largue  lar:cj,  perclie 
per/,  berge  ber:g,  Alpe  alp,  Elbe  el:b. 

We  do  not  mark  these  lengths  of  consonants  in  the  tran- 
scription. They  depend  entirely  on  their  positions,  and  may 
therefore  be  understood. 

125.  Long  and  reinforced  consonants  are  also  found  ini- 
tially, sometimes  in  familiar  conversation  as  the  result  of 
contraction,  as  in  de  temps  en  temps  t:a:za:tci,  tout  a  Vlicure 
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t:alce:r,  je  ne  sais  pas  s:epa,  sometimes  in  familiar  con- 
versation and  in  declamation  under  the  influence  of  a  very 
strong  accent,  as  jamais  je  ne  ferai  cela  "g-.ame  §8nfre'sa. 
These  forms  are  found  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  of 
breath-groups.  After  a  vowel  a  long  consonant  is  usually 
replaced  by  a  double  consonant  (§  126).  But  long  con- 
sonants are  sometimes  found  in  the  middle  of  groups, 
especially  in  declamation,  thus:  vous  etes  le  sel  de  la  terre 
vu'zet  la'siel  da  la'teir,  il  faut  faire  juste  i(l)fo'fe:r  "giyst. 

Double  Sounds 

126.  We  have  already  noticed  (§  104)  that  a  sound  may 
be  divided  between  two  syllables,  and  that  this  gives  the 
effect  of  repetition   of  the  sound,   for  instance  when  we 
say  aa. 

Consonants  may  also  be  divided  in  this  way.  In  a  word 
like  Allah  alia,  there  are  not  really  two  1's,  but  one  1 
prolonged  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  diminution  of 
intensity.  This  is  called  a  double  consonant.  In  phonetic 
transcription  we  mark  a  double  consonant  by  writing  the 
symbol  of  the  simple  consonant  twice,  thus  distinguishing 
it  from  a  long  consonant.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  not  really  two  consonants.  We  might 
consider  the  first  symbol  as  marking  the  on-glide  and  the 
second  the  off-glide  (§  228). 

127.  Double  consonants  are  not  rare  in  French.     We  find 
them  in  learned  words  such  as  illegal  illegal,  Abba  abba,1 
in  grammatical   forms   such   as  je  mourrai  5amurre,  wows 
croyions  nukrwajjo,  or  again  in  certain  contractions,  as  in 
nettcte  nette,   la-dedans  ladda,  and  above  all    in  combina- 

1  Under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  spelling  forms  of  this  kind 
triid  to  multiply.     \\Vh-ar  fi -  -ju.  utly  grammar,  illyzjo,  litteratyir, 
and  even  addera  '  in  order  to  sound  the  h ! '  These  forms  are  especially 
common  in  the  pronunciation  of  persons  of  small  education  who 
to  <  speak 
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tions  of  words  such  as  elle  lit  elli,  fa  ne  coupe  pas  sankuppa, 
Us  montent  tons  i(l)mottu:s. 

Double  consonants  are  even  found  between  other  con- 
sonants, as  in  une  porte  tres  solide  yn  port  tre  solid  (oftener 
yn  porta  tre  solid). 

A  double  consonant  may  begin  voiceless  and  end  voiced, 
and  vice  versa,  thus:  dites  done  ditdo,  ne  tombe  pas  na 
toibpa.  But  in  this  case  assimilation  (§  234)  generally 
takes  place. 

In  the  not  very  frequent  cases  in  which  doubling  of  con- 
sonants occurs  in  French  it  is  veiy  marked,  much  more  so 
than  in  other  languages  such  as  Italian  or  Swedish,  where 
the  phenomenon  is  much  commoner. 

128.  When  a  French  person  speaks  under  the  influence 
of  some  strong  emotion,   consonants  which  are  ordinarily 
simple  are  frequently  doubled  or  lengthened.     Thus  allons 
Ion!     may    be     pronounced     alob'bo     and     c'est    desolant 
sed'dezola.     The  pronoun  le  between  two  vowels  is  very 
often  pronounced  11,  thus :  je  Vai  vu  gallevy,  nous  Vavons 
dit  nullavodi. 

INFLECTION 

129.  We  have  already  seen  that  speech  contains  a  musical 
element,  namely  the  voice,  the  pitch  of  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.     When  we  sing  the  voice  passes  from 
one  note  to  another,  the  notes  being  chosen  so  as  to  form  a 
melody. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  happens  in  ordinary  speech. 
There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  difference.  In  singing, 
each  syllable  is  sung  on  a  given  note,  or  if  we  pass  from 
one  note  to  another  we  generally  do  so  by  a  leap  without 
letting  notes  of  intermediate  pitch  be  heard.  In  speaking, 
on  the  contrary,  the  voice  hardly  ever  remains  on  one  note ; 
it  does  not  pass  by  leaps  from  one  note  to  another,  but  it 
glides  through  the  intervening  notes,  and  it  can  traverse  the 
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whole  length  of  the  musical  scale  within  the  limits  of  tho 
voice.     In  music  we  may  write,  for  instance, 


s 


Voi       -         14 ! 

la) 


but  for  representing  speech  the  notation 


would  only  be  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the  sound  of 
roila  pronounced  with  a  falling  intonation.  It  may  be  noted 
in  this  connexion  that  French  pronunciation  is  nearer  to 
singing  than  English  or  German.1 

130.  Another  difference  is  that  in  singing  we  give  promi- 
nence to  the  musical   element  of  speech,  by  opening  the 
mouth  widely  and   by  other  means,   even   at   the   risk  of 
articulating  certain  sounds  badly  and  being  understood  with 
difficulty.     In  speaking,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  object 
is  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  and  we  therefore  articulate 
distinctly,  sacrificing  if  necessary  the  musical  element.'2 

131.  In  French,  as  in  most  other  European  languages, 
variations  of  pitch  are  only  used  for  modifying  the  general 
sense  of  sentences.  Being  closely  allied  with  the  emotions  and 
with  the  meaning  of  the  words  used,  they  are  very  marked 

1  Tht    musical  intervals   iu    »p«-aking    ;»iv   much    givutrr    tli.iu     i  , 

rally  -npposed.     The  voice  reaches  not<->  imi<-h  higlu-r  than  \\\> 
upp»  r  limit  of  the  singing  voice  and  descends  so  l»w  that  it  <!• .. 
rates  into  a  sort  of  growl  resembling  tho  Arabic  'ain.      One  of   th. 
translator-,  IKI-,  fiv<|Urntly  heard  M.  Passy  in  the  <'"ur>»-  <>f  in 
make  intervals  of  two  octaves  or  even  more  in  single  stress-group-. 

2  O.  Jespersen  has  advanced  a  tin-cry,  whirh  has  much  to  be  said 
for  it,  that   speaking  and   Muring  \v.  n-  originally  on,-  ;in«l  tlu-  same 
thing.     According  to  this  theory  th-    separation  U-twrrn  tin-  two  was 
of  gradual  growth,  as  was  the  case  hit.  r  l>.  t\\.  en  song  and  poetry. 

SAVORY 
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in   French   on  account  of  the  emotional  character  of  the 
French  nation. 

Variations   of  pitch   sometimes  affect   whole   sentences, 
sometimes  only  one  part  or  another. 

132.  Generally  speaking,    astonishment,   like   the   other 
strong  emotions,   renders   the  speech    intense   (see  §  48) ; 
hence  exclamations  are  usually  in  a  high  pitch.     But  it  is 
otherwise  if  incredulity,  disdain,  or  discontent  is  felt.     We 
can  easily  recognize  the  kind  of  emotion  implied  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  in  which  the  sign  r  indicates  high  pitch 
and  L  low  pitch  l : — 

r  What  a  beautiful  day !  —  LWhat  a  beautiful  day  ! 
v  Eeally !  —  Jleally ! 
and  in  French : 

r  Tiens  !  te  voila !  —  L  Tiens !  te  voila  dejd  ! 

r  Allons  done !  —  L  Allans  done  ! 

r  Ah  bah!  —  LBah! 

r  Quelle  idee !  —  L  Quelle  idee ! 

133.  Interrogation  is  closely  allied  to  exclamation.     Like 
exclamation  it  is  usually  expressed  in  a  high  pitch.     Com- 
pare : 

L  We  are  going.     r  Are  you  coming  ? 

L  We  were  all  there.     r  What  ivere  you  doing  there  ? 
and  in  French  : 

L  Vous  venez.  —  r  Venez-vous  ? 

L  Tu  es  fatigue.  —  r  Es-tu  fatigue  ? 

L II  est  arrive . — r  Est-ce  gu'il  est  arrive  V 

If,  however,  there  is  a  touch  of  discontent,  the  pitch  is  low. 

L  What  arc  you  doing  here  ? 

L  Now  are  you  satisfied  ? 
and  in  French  : 

L  Tu  n'aspas  oublie  ma  commission,  fespere  ? 

L  Eh  bien,  est-ce  elair  maintenant  ? 

(Similarly  a  request  which  implies  humility  or  supplica- 
1  See  note  to  §  141. 
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tion   is  expressed    in   a   l-»\v   pitch  ;  and    by  way   of  contrail 
a  summary  refusal  is  expressed  in  a  high  pitch,  thus  : 

L  Do  you  think  i/ntt  cvtd'l  do  this  for  me  ?  —  r  Certainly  not. 
and  in  French  : 

L  Voukjs-vous  bien  me  rendre  ce  sen-ice  ?  —  r  Certainement 
non. 

134.  Change  of  pitch  may  be  sudden  or  gradual.     When 
we  pass   from    one   subject  to  another   the   pitch    changes 
suddenly  ;  a  new  subject  is  usually  begun  in  a  higher  pitch, 
which  gradually  becomes  lower.1 

135.  Exclamations  and  questions  not  only  require  a  high 
pitch,   but  also  a  rising  inflection,  which  we  express  by  / 
placed  immediately  after  the  syllable  where  the  pitch  attains 
its  maximum  height.3     This  rising  inflection  is  often  more 
sudden  in  exclamations  than  in  questions  ;  it  is  frequently 
preceded   by  a  falling  inflection  \  which  renders  it  more 
marked,  thus  :  — 

r  Are  you  going\out/? 

r  Pour  gui  me  prenez-\  vous  done/  ? 

Tli  is  rising  inflection  takes  place  even  in  ironical  or 
scornful  expressions,  such  as  those  in  §§  132,  133. 

138.  The  rising  inflection  is  not  always  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  If  there  is  a  specifically  interrogative 
word,  it  is  usual  to  put  the  rising  inflection  on  that  word 
only,  while  the  rest  is  spoken  at  a  lower  pitch,  either  level 
or  falling.  Similarly  when  the  interrogation  is  contained  in 
one  part  of  the  sentence  only.  Examples  : 

WImtv.cer/  Lmafc  him  do  that? 

Pourquoi  done/  Lest-ce  qu'il  a  dit  c,a  ? 

Jfas-tu  cntendu/  Lquandje  Cai 


1  In  reading  many  people  are  in  the  hahit  of  l»--iiiiiinu  «  •;!<•!  i 

in   a  vi  ry   hi-h   pitch,  which    i-    ura-liuilly  lowered  until  tln-y 
n  a.-li  tlif  cud  of  thf  para-i-apli.      This  n-prt  itiim  »f   th«'  >am«     inaiiii-  r 
"1  •  liaimin^  thr  pitch  i>  -»m«  times  intolerably  monotonous. 
•note  to  §111. 
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We  may,  however,  in  sentences  of  this  kind  put  the  rising 
inflection  at  the  end,  but  the  meaning  is  changed,  thus : 
Pourquoi  done/  Lest-ce  qu'il  a  dit  cta  ?  (Why  did  he  say  so  ?) 
Pourquoi  donc/est-ce  qu'il  a  dit  c,a/?    (Why  did  he  say 
that,  and  not  something  else  ?) 

137.  In  French  the  pitch  rises,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in 
unfinished   statements,    for   instance :    Et  alors  vous   com- 
prenez/  ....  The  same  thing  happens  at  the  end  of  each 
word  or  phrase  of  an  enumeration  or  sequence  of  any  kind, 
thus  :  H  est  venu  avec  sa  femme/,  ses  en/ants/,  ses  amis/  ;  II 
y  avait  des  fleurs/,  des  fruits/,  des  gateaux/  .... 

In  sentences  of  this  kind  another  mode  of  inflection  is 
sometimes  used  in  French  as  in  the  following  example  : 

rDes  Lfleurs,  rdes  Lfruits,  rdes  gaLteaux  .... 

The  pitch  often  remains  approximately  level  in  doubtful 
statements. 

138.  On  the  contrary,  in  affirmations  or  commands  the 
pitch  falls  to  a  greater   or   less   extent  according   as   the 
sentence  is  more  or  less  decided.     The  fall  is  frequently 
preceded  by  a  rise  which  renders  it  more  marked.      Ex- 
amples : 

It  is/impossible\. 

C'est  pour  c,a/  qu'il  est  parti/  d'ici\. 

Cest  rtropfort\. 

In  French  the  fall  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  often  goes  so 
far  that  the  voice  is  altogether  lost  and  is  replaced  by 
breath  or  weak  whisper.  Final  syllables  may  be  thus 
breathed  or  whispered  in  sentences  like: 

II  est  parLH. 

II  y  en  a  beau  Lcoup. 

Ce  rf est  pas  Lbeau. 

HonLsieur ! 

139.  There  is  also  a  tendency  in  French,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  other  languages,  to  mark  by  a  higher  pitch  that 
which  is  most  important  in  a  sentence.     Words  pronounced 
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with  shifted  stress  (§  98)  generally  take  a  high  pitch  on  the 
strong  syllable.     Example : 

II  est  parti  en  r'pleuLrant  et  en  r/<'riLanf.1 
Following  the  same  principle,  incidental,  subordinate,  or 
parenthetic  sentences  are  expressed  in  a  low  pitch. 

14O.  It  is  easily  seen  that  our  punctuation-marks  corre- 
spond to  a  certain  extent  to  changes  of  pitch.  Generally 
sju-akiiig,  in  French,  a  comma  or  semicolon  indicates  a  rise, 
a  note  of  interrogation  or  exclamation  indicates  a  more 
marked  rise.  A  full  stop  indicates  a  fall,  the  end  of  a  para- 
graph a  more  marked  fall.  A  clause  between  two  commas  is 
generally  pronounced  with  a  low  pitch,  a  parenthesis  indicates 
a  still  lower  pitch.  This  rule,  however,  like  that  of  the  pauses 
represented  by  punctuation-marks,  is  by  no  means  absolute. 
Our  punctuation-marks  are  distributed  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  words  and  are  not  phonetic  symbols. 

140  a.  These  inflections,  combined  with  the  pitch  of  the 
words  as  a  whole,  are  sufficient  to  express  the  most  varied 
ideas,  although  the  sounds  themselves  do  not  change.  Thus 
the  word  yes,  pronounced  with  different  inflections,  may 
have  the  following  meanings  : — 

Yes\  That  is  my  opinion. 

Ll>5\  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Yes/  Is  that  so  ? 

rYcs/  You  don't  mean  it ! 

}>sv  That  is  possible,  but  I  doubt  it ! 

YCSA  Of  course. 

Yes/v         Certainly,  at  first  sight,  but  .... 
The   French  word  Oiti  pronounced  with   corresponding 
inflections  has  the  same  meanings. 

Even  though  we  have  very  simple  methods  for  expressing 

1  Raising  of  pitch  possibly  existed  before  shifted  stress  and  was 
perhaps  tin-  muse  of  the  latter.  This  would  be  parallel  to  the  change 
<>f  tlu>  Latin  musical  accent  int"  the  ordinary  stiv— -a--<  rnt  in  tin- 
languages. 
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interrogation  by  means  of  the  words  themselves,  we  often 
do  not  use  them  but  content  ourselves  with  the  interroga- 
tive inflection:  instead  of  saying  Do  you  think  so?,  Venez- 
I'ous  P  or  Est-ce  que  vous  vcnez  ?,  we  say  simply  You  think  so/, 
Vous  venez/. 

141.  The  importance  of  pitch  is  greater  in  French  than  in 
English,  and  still  greater  in  some  other  languages  than  it  is 
in  English  or  French.  In  Italian  and  Spanish  there  is  no  other 
means  of  distinguishing  interrogation  from  affirmation. 

In  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Croatian  certain  inflections 
are  an  integral  part  of  certain  words.  It  is  only  by  the 
inflection  that  we  can  tell  whether  the  Norwegian  word 
'bcennar  means  peasants  or  beans,  or  whether  the  Swedish 
word  'anden  means  the  spirit  or  the  duck  The  languages 
of  the  Far  East  go  still  further.  In  Chinese  the  syllable 
ftt  sung  on  different  notes  may  mean  father,  man,  woman 
or  riches.  In  Siamese  ko:  pronounced  with  level  inflection 
is  the  name  of  the  letter  A',  ko:/  is  an  interjection,  ko:\ 
means  to  luild,  ko:A  means  then,  ko:V  means  lively.  This 
sometimes  leads  to  curious  mistakes.  Thus  an  Englishman 
meets  a  mandarin  and  means  to  address  him  by  the  title 
tfu  my  lord ;  he  mistakes  the  pitch  and  finds  out  too  late 
that  he  has  called  him  a,  pig.1 

STUDY  OF  THE  SOUNDS 
GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION 

142.  We   will   now   pass   to  the   study  of  the   separate 
sounds,  combinations  of  which  form  syllables,  stress-groups, 
and  breath- groups. 

143.  Sounds  differ,  not  like  syllables  by  the  nature  and 

1  All  the  symbols  used  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  to  represent  the 
general  pitch  of  a  sentence  and  the  rising  and  falling  inflections  only 
give  the  roughest  approximations.  The  pitch  is  contimially  changing 
and  can  therefore  only  be  satisfactorily  represented  by  a  curved  line,  as 
lias  been  attempted  in  Appendix  A. 
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order  of  their  elements,  but  in  their  entirety.  We  must  there- 
fore study  them  one  by  one.  Of  course  we  cannot  exhaust 
the  list ;  there  are  as  many  sounds  as  there  are  different 
positions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  that  is,  an  infinite  number. 
But  we  can  fix  a  limited  number  of  sounds  of  distinct  types. 
We  will  study  the  formations  of  these  standard  sounds, 
and  group  round  them  the  less  marked  varieties  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice. 

144.  We  have  said  already  that  speech  sounds  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  musical  sounds  or  vowels  and  noises  or 
consonants.     We  will  begin  by  studying  the  vowels. 

VOWELS 
Classification  of  Vou'els 

145.  If  we  pronounce  different  vowels  before  a  looking- 
glass,  we  see  that  the  mouth  is  put  into  a  particular  shape 
for  each  vowel.   When  we  pronounce^cnwe  open  the  mouth 
wide  ;  when  we  pronounce  i  we  half  close  it  and  spread  the 
corners  of  the  lips  as  if  we  were  going  to  laugh  ;  in  the  case 
of  u  we  draw  the  corners  of  the  lips  towards  each  other  and 
push  them  forward  a  little,  as  in  pouting. 

146.  There  is,  however,  something  common  to  all  vowels. 
It  we  prolong  a  vowel  and  at  the  same  time  stop  our  • 
with  our  hands,  we  hear  a  kind  of  strong  buzzing  sound 
which  is  al  sent  when  we  pronounce  s  or  f.     And  if  whilo 
pronouncing  a  vowel  we  place  the  fingers  on  the  'Adam's 
apple',  we  feel  a  vibration  which  is  not  felt  in  the  case  of 
s  or  f.     This  vibration  may  be  felt  in  other  places,  for  in- 
stance in  the  chest  for  a,  in  the  head  for  i,  &c. 

The  reasoiLolihiaJfl  that  the  foundation  of  all  vowels  is 
the  voice,  which  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords  (§  36).  It  is  thus  that  every  vowel  can  be  sun  ft ;  that 
is,  it  can  be  pronounced  on  various  notes  while  the  quality 
of  tone  remains  unchanged.1 

1  Or  approximately  in.-ttt.-r  "f  fact  tin-  quality  of  T 
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147.  Voice  is  the  musical  sound  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vowel.     This  sound  is  modified  by  the  shape  of 
the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  resonance  chamber  (§  13).     It  is 
for  this  reason  that  each  position  of  the  mouth  gives  rise 
to  a  particular  vowel,  even  if  the  voice  produces  the  same 
note. 

At  the  same  time  in  pronouncing  a  vowel  the  mouth  can 
never  be  completely  closed  as  for  p,  or  almost  completely  as 
for  f.  If  this  were  so  a  noise  would  be  produced  which 
would  predominate  over  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  the 
result  would  no  longer  be  a  vowel  but  a  consonant  (§  39). 

148.  We  may  therefore  define  a  vowel  as  a  modification  of 
the  sound  of  the  voice  by  the  resonance  of  the  mouth  (or  mouth 
and  nose)  unaccompanied  ~by  any  predominating  noise. 

149.  What  we   have   just   said   applies   to  vowels  pro- 
nounced aloud.    When  we  whisper,  the  voice  is  replaced  by 
whisper  (§  40),  and  ordinary  vowels  by  wliispercd  voivels. 

150.  Since  every  vowel  is  produced  by  a  definite  position 
of  the   organs    of   speech,    we   may   class  the   vowels  ac- 
cording to  these  positions.     The   following   are   the   chief 
modifications. 

151.  Firstly,   we   may  open   or  close   more   or  less  the 
passage  for  the  air  in  the  mouth  by  moving  the  tongue 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  palate.     From  this  point  of 
view  we  distinguish  four  classes  of  vowels,  viz.  closed,  half- 
dosed,  half-open,  and  open  voivels. 

152.  Secondly,  we   may  draw  the  tongue  back  in  the 
mouth  and  raise  the  back  of  the  tongue  towards  the  soft 
palate,  or  we  may  advance  it  and  raise  the  front  of  the 

a  vowel  pronounced  on  a  high  note  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of 
the  same  vowel  pronounced  on  a  low  note,  but  the  difference  is  not 
sufficient  to  alter  perceptibly  the  characteristic  resonance  of  the 
vowel.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue  cannot  be  kept  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the 
production  of  high  and  low  notes,  and  therefore  the  shape  of  the 
resonance  chamber  is  slightly  altered. 
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tongue  towards  the  hard  palate.  This  gives  us  two  classes 
of  vowels  which  we  call  back  or  velar  and  front  or  palatal 
rowels.  Vowels  formed  in  intermediate  positions  are  called 
mixed  vowels. 

153.  Thirdly,  we  have  to  consider  the  position   of  the 
lips,  which  may  be  neutral,  rounded  and  pushed  forward,  or 
spread. 

Generally  the  lip-position  corresponds  to  the  tongue- 
position.  The  lips  are  rounded  for  the  closed  lack  vowels, 
they  are  practically  neutral  for  the  open  rowels,  and  they  are 
/  for  the  closed  front  vowels.  Vowels  formed  in  this 
way  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  may  be  called  normal 
rowels.  Those  formed  otherwise  are  called  abnormal  vowels. 

Normal  Vou-els 

154.  The  following  table  gives  the  normal  vowels  used 
in  French,  arranged  according  to  the  position  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  tongue.     The  position  of  u  indicates  that  the 
back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  into  the  closed  position  when 
we  pronounce  u,  &c. 


Back 

Front 

Closed                     u 
Half-closed                      o 
Half-open                              o 
Open                                              a 

i 
e 

€ 

a 

155.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  tone  of  the  vowels 
is  due  to  the  different  shapes  of  the  resonance  chain  her 
formed  by  the  mouth  and  o'h«>r  organs  (see  §  11). 

The  absolute  jtitrltrx  cone  ponding  t<>  each  position  of  the 
organs  may  b-  ..mpared  by  whispering  the  vow. -Is. 

In  this  way  we  get  an  idea  of  the  pitches  of  the  resonance 
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chambers  themselves  apart   from   the  pitch   of  the  voice. 
Thus  if  we  whisper  the  series  of  vowels 

u-o-o-a-a-e-e-i, 

we  have  no  difficulty  in  hearing  that  the  pitch  gradually 
rises. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  when  we  pronounce  u,  the 
mouth  forms  a  large  resonance  chamber  elongated  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  lips  and  having  only  a  small  round 
opening.  A  resonance  chamber  of  this  shape  gives  a  low 
pitch,  according  to  the  laws  of  acoustics.  In  the  case  of  i 
the  tongue  is  pushed  forward,  the  resonance  chamber  is 
small,  and  the  opening  is  in  the  shape  of  a  long  slit.  This 
gives  a  high  pitch.  The  other  positions  give  intermediate 
pitches. 

156.  Besides  these  fundamental  pitches  the  vowels  rein- 
force certain  harmonics.      It  is  the  number  and  relative 
loudness  of  these  harmonics  that  determine,  perhaps  even 
more  completely  than  the  fundamental  pitches  themselves, 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  tone  of  the  vowels. 

157.  Many   scientists   have   attempted    to    ascertain   the 
absolute    pitches    of    vowels.      The    results    obtained    by 
Helmholtz  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.1 

Abnormal  Voivels 

158.  In  passing  from  one  normal  vowel  to  another  the 
respective  positions  of  the  tongue  and  the  lips  are  adjusted 
so  that  they  both  raise  or  both  lower  the  pitch.     In  the 
case  of  the  abnormal  vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two 
actions   tend   to   counteract   one   another.      Thus    in   pro- 
nouncing the  vowel  y,  as  in  the  French  word  tu  ty,  the 
front  of  the  tongue  is  raised  as  for  i,  which  raises  the  pitch, 
but  the  lips  are  rounded  as  for  u,  which  lowers  it. 

1  See  Helmholtz's  Sensations  of  Tone,  translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis, 
3rd  ed.,  pp.  103-118. 
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The  vowels  formed  in  this  way  have  therefore  inter- 
mediate pitches.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  tongue 
exercises  a  greater  influence  on  the  pitch  than  the  lips.1 

159.  In  French  there  are  three  abnormal  vowels,  OB,  0,  y. 
All  three  are  front  rounded  vowels,  that  is,  vowels  formed 
by  raising  the  front  of  the  tongue  and  rounding  the  lips. 
The  degree  of  rounding  for  each  vowel  is  approximately 
the  same  as  for  the  back  vowels  of  the  same  height. 

English  students  have  usually  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing correctly  the  French  abnormal  vowels.  They  are 
most  easily  acquired  by  rounding  the  lips  as  for  u,  o,  and  o. 
and  trying  to  pronounce  i,  e,  and  e  respectively.  The 
following  exercises  should  be  practised,  iyiy  .  .  .,  uyuy  .  .  ., 
eoe0  .  .  .,  o0o0  .  .  .,  eceece  .  .  .,  003003  .  .  .. 

We  must  complete  the  vowel-table  by  adding  these  front 
rounded  vowels.  We  place  them  before  the  corresponding 
normal  vowels. 


i 

Front 

Back 

abnormal   normal 

Closed 

u 

y            i 

Half-closed 

0 

0           e 

Half-open 

0 

OB     e 

Open 

a 

a 

160.  The  absolute  pitch  of  the  abnormal  vowels 

OB,  b,  y 
appears  to  be  nearly  that  of  the  three  normal  vowels 

a,  e,  e. 

But  the  harmonics  reinforced  by  them  are  different,  and 
it  is  mainly  this  which  distinguishes  the  quality  of  tone  of  y 
that  of  e,  &c. 

1  See  HelmlK.lt/,  I..,-,  pit. 
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161.  Before  going  on  to  the  details  of  the  French  vowels 
it  may  be  as  well  to  note  one  point  in  regard  to  them  which 
distinguishes  them  from  many  of  the  English  vowels.    They 
are  nearly  all1  tense.      By  this  we  mean  that   tension  of 
the  tongue  is  essential  to  their  correct  pronunciation.     If 
the  tongue  is  lax  the  quality  of  the  vowel  is  considerably 
modified.     Examples  of  lax  vowels  are  those  in  the  English 
sitf  soot ;   these   are   the   lax  vowels   corresponding  to  the 
tense  i  and  u.     Tense  and  lax  vowels  may  be  marked  in 
the  phonetic  script  when  necessary  by  '  and  v  placed  over 
the  vowel.    Thus  the  French  site  may  be  written  sit  and  the 
English  sit  sit. 

The  difference  of  quality  between  tense  and  lax  vowels  is 
especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  high  vowels.  In  the 
following  description  the  vowels  are  all  to  be  taken  as  tense, 
in  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the  contraiy. 

Detailed  Description  of  the  Oral  Voivels 

162.  We  can  now  consider  in  order  the  various  French 
vowels,  beginning  with  the  back  vowels. 

1.  u.  This  vowel  is  formed  by  raising  the  back  of  the 
tongue  towards  the  soft  palate  as  high  as  possible  without 
producing  audible  friction,  and  by  protruding  the  lips  so 
as  to  leave  only  a  small  round  opening.     This  sound  may 
be  long  as  in  jour  511:1?,  tous  tu:s,  or  short  as  in  loup  In, 
tousse  tus. 

2.  o.  If  we  lower  slightly  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
make   the   lip-opening  a  little   larger  we  obtain  o.      This 
sound  may  be  long  as  in  chose  Jb:z,  cote  ko:t,  and  all  other 
strong  closed  syllables  (§  116),  or  short  as  in  pot  po,  saut  so, 
trot  tro. 

3.  o.  By  lowering  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  enlarging 
the  lip-opening  still  further  we  obtain  o.     This  sound  may 

1  The  exceptions  are  noted  in  §  167. 
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be  long  as  in  cor  ko:r,  logc  10:5,  or  short  as  in  trop  tro,1 
colte  kot. 

4.  a.  By  still  further  lowering  the  tongue  ami  by  opening 
the  lips  so  that  they  take  up  the  neutral  position  we  obtain  a. 
This  sound  may  be  long  as  in  tassc  ta:s,  gallic  pay,  and 
nearly  all  strong  closed  syllables,   or  short  as  in  pas  pa, 
cos  ka. 

The  English  a-sound  as  in  father,  iKirt  is  OK,  that  is,  a 
sound  intermediate  between  the  French  a  and  a  (see  below), 
but  rather  nearer  to  a. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  lower  the  tongue  beyond  the  a 
position ;  we  may  therefore  say  that  a  is  the  back  vowel 
formed  with  the  mouth  as  wide  open  as  possible. 

If  we  keep  the  tongue-position  of  a  and  round  the  lips 
slightly  as  for  o,  we  obtain  a  vowel  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  OT  or  a>,  and  which  is  approximately  that  in  the 
English  all,  horn.  This  vowel  does  not  exist  as  a  regular 
sound  in  French,  or.  is,  however,  sometimes  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  or  discontent.  In  fact  the 
sound  is  simply  a:  pronounced  while  pouting.  The  French 
a  may  be  acquired  by  unrounding  the  vowel  in  the  English 
word  all. 

5.  a.  By  advancing  the  tongue  from  the  a  position  and 
slightly  spreading  the  corners  of  the  lips  we  obtain  a.    This 
sound  may  be  long  as  in  part  pair,  page  pa:g,  boitc  bwa:t,  or 
short  as  in  rat  ra,  paltc  pat. 

This   sound   must   be   carefully   distinguished    from   the 
vowel  SB  in  the  English  j»if.  u»in.      se  is  more  or  less  inter- 
m< --diate  between  a  and  £  (see  below)  and  has  a  very  distin< 
tive sound,    a  is  intermediate  between  a  and  se.    It  is  h«  anl 
in  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  English. 

(>.   e.   By    raising   the   tongue  slightly   towards   the   hard 
palate  and  spreading  a  little  more  the  corners  of  the  \i\^  we 
obtain  e.     This  sound  may  be  long  as  in  t<  t>:  te:t  or  short 
1  Thi.s  word  i*  ;iN»  tV«-«iiu-ntly  i>i-<'ii"iu !••<.•< I   tro. 
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as  in  net  net.  In  contrast  with  most  of  the  other  vowels, 
e  is  frequently  long  or  short  before  the  same  consonant ;  in 
fact  its  length  is  very  often  used  to  distinguish  words,  thus : 
reine  re:n,  renne  ren,  tete  teit,  tette  tet,  seine  se:n,  saine  sen. 

This  sound  resembles  the  English  vowel  in  net,  men. 
The  two  are,  however,  distinct.  The  English  sound  is  e, 
a  relaxed  e.  e^-  is  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong  in  the 
English  words  there,  fair,  &c. ,  Se^a,  fe-ra,  &c. 

7.  ce.  By  pronouncing  e  with  the  degree  of  lip-rounding 
of  o  we  obtain  ce.     This  sound  may  be  long  as  in  veuve 
vce:v,  or  short  as  in  jeune  gcen. 

8.  e.  By  raising   the  front  of  the  tongue   still  further 
towards  the  hard  palate  and  spreading  the  lips  a  little  more 
than  for  e  we  obtain  e.     This  sound  is  only  found  fully 
long  in  exceptional  cases.1      It  is  fairly  frequent  half-long 
as  in  gemir  §e:mi:r,  but  it  is  usually  short  as  in  etc  ete. 

9.  0.  By  pronouncing  e  with  the  degree  of  lip-rounding 
of  o  we  obtain  0.     The  sound  may  be  long  as  in  neutre 
n0:tr,  jeune  50:n,  and  all  other  strong  closed  syllables  (§  116), 
or  short  as  in  pen  p0,  queue  k0. 

10.  i.  This  vowel  is  formed  by  raising  the  front  of  the 
tongue  towards  the  hard  palate  as  high  as  possible  without 
producing  audible  friction,  and  by  spreading  the  lips  so  as 
to  leave  a  long  narrow  opening.     This  sound  may  be  long 
as  in  allmc   abiim,  pire  pi:r,    or    short  as   in   lime  lim, 
(jite  git. 

11.  y.  By  pronouncing  i  with  the  degree  of  lip-rounding 
of  u  we  obtain  y.     This  sound  may  be  long  as  in  pur  pyir, 
ruse  ry.z,  or  short  as  in  vii-e  vy,  lune  lyn. 

Ncisalized  Voivels 

163.  The  vowels  which  we  have  been  studying  hitherto 
are  formed  by  the  mouth  only ;  they  are  called  oral  vowels. 

1  Viz.  when  a  syllable  in  which  it  is  half-long  is  pronounced  with 
shifted  stress. 
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Any  vowel  may,  however,  be  nasulized  by  lowering  the  soil 
palate  so  that  part  of  the  voiced  breath  escapes  through 
the  nose.  The  resonance  of  the  nose  is  thus  added  to  that 
of  the  mouth  and  gives  a  peculiar  quality  of  tone  to  the 
vowels.  There  are  four  such  vowels  in  French. 

English  students  are  apt  to  think  that  the  French  nasalized 
vowels  consist  of  two  consecutive  sounds,  viz.  an  oral  vowel 
followed  by  a  nasal  consonant  (§  187).  Various  simple  experi- 
ments can  be  made  to  show  that  the  nasality  is  produced 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  vowel  and  is  not  added 
at  the  end.  If  we  hold  two  small  well-polished  mirrors,  one 
in  front  of  the  nose  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and 
pronounce  a  nasalized  vowel,  e.g.  ch,  we  see  that  they  both 
become  moistened  together,  because  the  air  is  escaping  by 
the  mouth  and  nose  at  the  same  time ;  if,  however,  we  pro- 
nounce an  oral  vowel  followed  by  a  nasal  consonant,  e.g. 
d:n:,  they  are  dimmed  one  after  the  other. — Again,  if  we 
pinch  the  nose,  the  nasalized  vowel  is  modified  but  not 
interrupted,  whereas  a  combination  such  as  an  could  not  be 
continued. — Again,  by  placing  the  fingers  against  the  sides 
of  the  nostrils,  we  can  distinctly  feel  the  vibrations  of  a 
nasalized  vowel  from  the  beginning.1 

164.  The  four  vowels  which  are  nasalized  in  French  are 
o,  a,  e,  and  00,  or  more  accurately  o-*-,  a  ,  e  ,  and  oe-r.  These 
nasalized  vowels  are  represented  in  the  phonetic  script  by 
5,  a,  e,  and  ce ;  they  are  the  vowels  in  Ion,  lane,  lain.  ><n. 
The  usual  spelling  may  easily  lead  us  to  think  that  t la- 
vowels  in  the  words  pin,  un  are  i  and  y  nasalized.  But  if 
we  practice  pronouncing  a -a,  e-e,  OB-CB,  o-5,  we  learn  to 
feel  the  mechanism  of  nasalization ;  we  can  then  form  <|uite 
easily  any  other  nasalized  vowels,  and  we  shall  rt-co^nizf 
that  neither  I  nor  y  exist  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of 

\V.    are  of  n.ursr  rclVriin-  t<>  tli--  N»rtli<-rn  Fiviu-h  pronunciation. 
In  tin-  South  tin-.-  rot*  Uan  "ftm  proBOOnoed  Only  slightly  nasali. 
and  followed  1-y  ;i  nasal  «  •••ii-.'.naiit.  <•.  g.  !nmj>e  ldmp.> 
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French.     They  are  found  in  other  languages,  and  in  certain 
dialects  in  the  East  of  France.1 

English  students  usually  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
a  and  5  separate,  they  replace  the  two  by  OT,  that  is  the 
sound  of  the  English  word  or  nasalized.  The  two  sounds 
must  be  carefully  distinguished. 

165.  Like  the  pure  vowels,  o  and  0,  the  nasalized  vowels 
are  always  long  in  strong  closed  syllables. 

Weak  Vowels 

166.  All  the  vowels  we  have  hitherto  studied  are  found 
in  French  both  in  strong  and  in  weak  syllables  (§§  77  if.). 
There  are  four  others  which  only  occur  in  weak  syllables. 
They  are  all  in  intermediate  positions  and  are  pronounced 
with  the  tongue  less  tense  than  in  the  case  of  the  strong 
vowels,  but  not  so  lax  as  in  the  English  weak  vowels.    Their 
quality  of  tone  is  therefore  rather  duller  than  that  of  the 
strong  vowels.     These  vowels  are  represented  by  5,  a,  &,  a. 

167.  12.    5.  This  vowel  is  pronounced  with  the  back  of 
the  tongue  a  little  higher  than  for  o,  but  not  so  high  as  for 
o,  and  slightly  advanced  and  relaxed  ;  it  may  be  represented 
more  accurately  by  o-^.     It  frequently  replaces  o  in  weak 
syllables,  thus :  comment  is  pronounced  koma,  poteau  poto, 
prononcer  pronoise.     It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  o. 
Many  speakers  replace  it  by  a  kind  of  oe. 

13.  a.  For  this  sound  the  tongue  is  in  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  a  and  a,  and  is  slightly  relaxed  ;  the  sound 
may  be  represented  more  accurately  by  a-i.  This  vowel 
frequently  replaces  a  and  a  in  weak  syllables  and  varies 
between  these  two  sounds.  In  carreau  ka:ro  it  is  nearer  to 
a  and  in  mardi  mardi  it  is  nearer  to  a. 

1  For  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plombieres  (Lorraine), 
where  un  lapin  is  pronounced  i  lepi,  un  sapin  i  sspi,  lundi  ly:di ;  and  at 
Bournais  (Franchc-Comte)  where  un  chien  is  pronounced  i  t[I. 
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14.  6.  This  vowel  is  pronounced  with  the  front  of  the 
tongue  a  little  lower  than  for  e  but  not  so  low  as  for  e,  and 
slightly  retracted  and  relaxed  ;  it  may  be  represented  more 
accurately  by  &-H.     It  is  a  sound  which  frequently  replaces 
e  or  e  in  weak  syllables,  thus  :  mechant  mdja,  regner  rejie, 
esprit  dspri.     In  some  cases  the  sound  approaches  nearer  to 
e  and  in  others  to  e. 

15.  a.  This  is  the  preceding  sound  with  slight  lip-round- 
ing (about  that  for  ce) ;  it  might  be  written  ce-H.     It  is  the 
vowel  in  je  ga,  me  ma.     If  a  Frenchman  tries  to  emphasize 
or  prolong  an  a,  he  has  some  difficulty  in  not  pronouncing 
OB  or  0 :  thus  phrases  like  prends-le  are  pronounced  pro 'Ice 
or  pro  10,  &c.     The  difference  may,  however,  be  heard  in 
comparing  the  two  phrases  je  Uur  dis  §loerdi  and  je  le  redis 
glardi  ;  besides  this  a  may  always  be  elided,  whereas  00  and 
0  may  not. 

168.  a  is  the  vowel  which  appears  to  be  the  easiest  and 
most  natural  to  Frenchmen.  When  a  Frenchman  opens 
his  mouth  to  produce  a  vague  sound  (as  for  instance 
when  he  does  not  know  how  to  answer  a  question), 
he  generally  pronounces  a.  The  a  in  this  case  is  usually 
slightly  nasalized,  the  velum  not  being  raised  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

a  is  thus  the  neutral  vmcel  in  French.  The  other  weak 
vowels  have  a  tendency  to  change  into  a:  thus  monsiiur 
is  pronounced  mo'sj0  or  ma'sj0,  prononcer  prondi'se 
or  pran5:'se,  peut-i'tre  p0/te:tr  or  pa'teitr,  faisan  fe'za 
or  fa'za,  dejeuner  degce'ne  or  dega'ne,  soucoupe  su'kup  or 
sa'kup.1 

a  is  often  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  group  or  in  order 
to  separate  several  consonants  so  as  to  render  them  more 
distinct,  for  instance :  Ouest-Ceinture  is  frequently  pronounced 

1  Similarly  9  has  replaced  various  Latin  vowels,  e.  g.  cheval  from 
caballum,  premier  from  primariuro,  scmer  from  stminare,  peuph  from 
populum. 

SAVORY  p 
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westasei'tyir,  un  ours  llanc  cenursa'bla,  lorsque  'lorseka, 
cest  Max  se'maksa,  un  arc  ce'narka. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  French  Vowels 

169.  Considering  the  system  of  French  vowels  as  a  whole 
we  notice : 

(1)  that   it   is   intermediate    between    the    very   simple 
systems  of  Spanish  and  Italian  l  and  the  more  complicated 
systems  of  the  Germanic  languages  ; 

(2)  that  the  positions  of  all  the  French  vowels,  with  the 
exception  of  the  weak  ones  just  described,  are  well  defined 
and  remote  from  intermediate  positions  ; 

(3)  that,   with   the   same   exception,   the  French  vowels 
are  all  formed  with  tension  of  the  muscles,  and  not  with 
relaxation  as  in  the  case  of  the  short  English  and  German 
vowels  ; 

(4)  that  long  vowels  are  not  diphthongized  as  in  English  ; 

(5)  that  there  are  more  front  vowels  than  back  vowels,  so 
that  the  tongue  is,  more  often  than  not,   forward  in  the 
mouth  and  convex  ; 

(6)  that  the  action  of  the  lips  is  very  vigorous,  seeing  that 
a  series  of  three  front  vowels  is  completely  transformed  by 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  lips  ; 

(7)  and  lastly,  that  nasalization  is  a  frequent   and   im- 
portant feature. 

These  characteristics  tend  to  render  the  French  language 
very  distinct,  though  they  diminish  to  a  certain  extent  its 
flexibility.  French  is  the  exact  opposite  of  English  in  this 
respect.  In  the  latter  language  the  vowels  are  mostly  lax, 

1  Italian  only  possesses  one  a-sound,  intermediate  between  a  and  a, 
and  no  abnormal  vowels.  In  Spanish  there  are  only  five  clearly  distinct 
vowels.  Nasalization  does  not  occur  normally  in  either  of  these 
languages.  On  the  other  hand  they  contain  diphthongs.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  South  of  France  resembles  that  of  these  two 
languages. 
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the  long  vowels  tend  to  become  diphthongs,  the  tongue  is 
generally  back  in  the  mouth  and  concave,  the  lip-action  ia 
weak,  and  nasalization  hardly  exists,  and  where  it  does  it 
has  no  influence  on  the  meaning  of  words. 

CONSONANTS 
Classification  of  Consonants 

170.  We  have  seen  (§  148)  that  a  vowel  is  a  modification 
of  the  sound  of  the  voice  by  the  resonance  of  the  mouth,  to 
which  resonance  may  be  added  that  of  the  nose  (§  163). 

The  sound  of  the  voice  may  also  be  an  essential  factor 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  consonant.  We  may  repeat  the 
experiments  indicated  in  §  146,  replacing  the  vowels  by 
consonants  such  as  v,  z,  or  m.  We  shall  find  that,  by  stop- 
ping the  ears  while  pronouncing  these  consonants,  we  hear 
the  same  buzzing  sound  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowels.  We 
can  also  feel  the  same  vibration  when  we  place  the  finger  on 
the  '  Adam's  apple '.  Lastly,  we  can  sing  a  tune  on  each  of 
these  consonants ;  in  fact,  we  frequently  sing  on  the  con- 
sonant m  when  humming. 

171.  However,  in  the  case  of  these  consonants  the  voice  is 
not  the  primary  element.     When  we  pass  from  v  to  f,  in 
pronouncing  v:f:v:f:,   the  vocal   chords   suddenly  cease   to 
vibrate,  as  we  may  hear  by  stopping  the  ears.    The  character 
of  the  consonant   is  changed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  f  is  a  sound  which  is  closely  connected  with  v 
(compare  Fr.  neuf,  uoiwau  :  lm>uf,  bouvier;  Eng.  (frief.</r> 
Similarly  s  is  closely  connected  with  z. 

It  is  evident  that  the  essential  element  in  both  v  and  f  is 
the  fricative  noise  produced  by  the  air  as  it  passes  between 
the  upper  teetli  and  the  lower  lip.  In  the  case  of  v  there  is, 
in  addition,  a  voice-murmur1  in  the  larynx. 

1  This  is  the  term  usually  employed  when  w*>  wish  to  express  the 

F  2 
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172.  A  consonant  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  noise 
produced  in  the  mouth,  nose,  or  throat,  with  or  ^vithout  the 
addition  of  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

173.  From  this  definition  follows  the  first  classification  of 
consonants.    Consonants  in  which  the  noise  is  accompanied 
by  the  sound  of  the  voice  are  called  voiced  consonants,  and 
those   in  which  it  is   not,  are   called  voiceless  or  breathed 
consonants.     We  can   easily  distinguish  them  if  we  pro- 
nounce a  series  of  consonants  while  stopping  the  ears,  or  by 
trying  to  sing  them.     The  student  should  practise  until  he 
recognizes  them  when  he  hears  them.    In  this  way  we  shall 
find  for  instance  that  f,  s,  p,  t,  k  are  voiceless  consonants 
and  that  v,  z,  b,  d,  cj  are  voiced. 

We  see  thus  that  the  consonants  go  in  pairs,  each 
voiceless  consonant  corresponding  to  a  voiced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  several  of  the  voiceless  consonants  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  and  French  voiced  consonants  do 
not  occur  at  all  in  either  language,  or  only  occur  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  e.g.  m,  1,  §  (=j);  but  these  consonants  are 
found  in  other  languages,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce 
them  when  once  the  fundamental  difference  between  z  and 
s,  v  and  f,  &c.,  has  been  mastered. 

174.  Voiceless  consonants  are  sometimes  called  hard  con- 
sonants,  and   voiced   consonants  soft  consonants.     This  is 
because  the  former  are  pronounced  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
breath,  and,  being  simply  noises,  strike  the  ear  forcibly.    In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  part  of  the  force  is  used  up  in  setting 
the  vocal  chords  in  vibration ;  and  the  noise,  which  is  con- 
sequently weakened,  and  combined  with  the  sound  of  the 
voice,  has  a  softer  quality. 

175.  The    classification   into   voiced   and   voiceless   con- 
sonants is,   however,   not   sufficient.     If   we   pronounce   a 
number  of  voiceless  consonants  before  a  looking-glass,  we 

sound  of  .the  voice  without  specifying  any  particular  vowel-modi- 
fication.   The  phonetic  symbol  for  this  is  n  (§36). 
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see  or  feel  that  the  position  of  the  organs  changes  as  in  the 
case  of  vowels.  But  in  the  case  of  consonants,  the  air- 
passage  must  be^  obstructej  or  considerably  narrowed  in 
some  place,  otherwise  no  perceptible  noise  would  result. 
In  the  case  of  p,  for  instance,  the  air-passage  is  completely 
closed  for  an  instant  by  the  lips;  in  f,  the  passage  is 
narrowed  so  that  the  air  passing  between  the  upper  teeth 
and  lower  lip  produces  a  fricative  noise. 

176.  From   these   examples   it   follows   that  consonants 
may  be  classed  in  two  ways:  (i)  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  formed,  e.  g.  complete  closure  for  p,  narrowing 
for  f ;  (ii)  according  to  the  place  where  they  are  articulated, 
e.  g.  between  the  two  lips  for  p,  between  the  upper  teeth 
and  lower  lip  for  f. 

177.  According  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  formed  we 
distinguish  five  classes  of  consonants : 

(1)  when  the  air-passage  is  completely  closed  and  then 
suddenly  opened,  so  that  a  kind  of  explosion  is  produced, 
e-  g.   P,  b,  t,  k  ;  a   consonant  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be 
plosive ; 

(2)  when  the  air-passage    is   closed  ^H   "r*>nf>d  in  the 

same  way  in  the  mouth,  but  at  the  same  time  thevelumj*/^'^/-* 
remains  lowered,  so  that  the  air  escapes  through  the  nose, 
e.  g.  m,  n ;  a  consonant  of  this  kind  is  ^aid  to  be  nasal ; 

(3)  when   the  air-passage  is   closed   in   the   middle  and 
open  at  the  sides,  e.  g.  1 ;  a  consonant  of  this  kind  is  said 
to  be  lateral l ; 

(4)  when  an  obstruction  is  placed  in  the  air-passage  and 
then  removed   from  it  a  number  of  times  in  very  rapid 
succession,  e.  g.  r ;  a  consonant  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be 
rolled  or  trilled ; 

(5)  when  the  air-passage  is  simply  narrowed  at  a  given 
point,    so   that   the    air   passes    through   with    continuous 

1  Lateral    consonants    are    frequently   i»r<>ii"uin •«  <1    unilaterally  (seo 
§  1W). 
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friction,  e.  g.  f,  v,  s ;  a  consonant  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be 
fricative. 

178.  We  notice  at  once  that  the  plosives  are  instantaneous 
noises,  whereas  the  fricatives  are  continuous.     The  nasal, 
lateral,  and  rolled  consonants  are  also  continuous.    The  latter 
are  sometimes  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  liquids. 
The  nasals  and  laterals  consist  of  a  weak  fricative  noise 
usually  followed  by  a  weak  explosion  ;  when  the  sounds  are 
voiced,  the  voice-murmur  renders  the  fricative  noise  almost 
imperceptible.     These  consonants  therefore  partake  of  the 
nature  of  plosives,  fricatives,  and  vowels. 

179.  According  to  their  place  of  articulation  we  distin- 
guish six  main  classes  of  consonants : 

(1)  labial  consonants,  formed  by  the  lips  or  lips  and  teeth, 
e.g.  p,  f; 

(2)  dental  consonants,  formed  by  the  tip  or  the  blade  of 
the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  or  gums,  e.  g.  t,  s  * ; 

(3)  front  or  palatal  consonants,  formed  between  the  front 
of  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate,  e.  g.  j 2 ; 

(4)  back  or  velar  consonants,  formed  between  the  back  of 
the  tongue  and  the  beginning  of  the  soft  palate,  e.  g.  k 2 ; 

(5)  uvular  consonants,  formed  between  the  furthest  part 
of  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  extremity  of  the  soft 
palate,  e.  g.  K. 

(6)  glottal  consonants,  formed  between  the  vocal  chords, 
e.  g.  h. 

1  Dental  is  the  term  usually   applied.     It  is,    however,  not  quite 
accurate,   as  consonants  formed   against   the    upper  gums  are  also 
included. 

2  Front  and  back  are  the  terms  usually  employed  with  reference  to 
vowels.     It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  use  palatal  and  velar  in 
the  case  of  consonants,  these  terms  being  more  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  labial,  dental,  &c. 
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Table  of  Coneonante 

180.  The  following  table  represents  the  manner  of  forma- 
tion and  the  place  of  articulation  of  the  French  consonants. 
The  voiced  consonant  is  always  placed  immediately  after 
the  corresponding  voiceless  consonant. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  we  note  a  greater  number  of 
varieties  of  fricatives  than  of  plosives  or  liquids.  There  is 
of  course  for  every  fricative  a  corresponding  plosiye,  but 
while  a  very  slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  tongue 
completely  changes  the  sound  of  a  fricative,  it  usually  has 
very  little  effect  on  the  sound  of  a  plosive.  We  are  obliged 
to  consider  J  and  s  as  distinct  consonants,  although  the 
corresponding  plosives  are  only  varieties  of  t. 
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181.  We  will  now  consider  these  consonants  in  turn. 

182.  Plosiirs. — The  plosives,  as  \ve  have  seen,  are  foriiu-d 
by  closing  completely  the  air-passage  and  then  opening  it 
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so  that  the  air  escapes  suddenly.     In  French  there  are  three 
pairs  of  plosives  :  p  b,  t  d,  k  cj. 

183.  For  the  bilabial  plosive  p,  b,  the  closure  is  formed  by 
the  two  lips :  examples, pape  pap,  bas  bd,  robe  rob.    It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  sounds  to  produce,  and  one  of  the  first  that 
children  learn  to  pronounce. 

184.  For  the   dental  plosive  t,  d,   the   closure   is   made 
between  the  tip  or  blade  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth 
or  gums:  examples,  toute  tut,  dent  da,  aide  e:d. 

This  sound  has  many  varieties.  These  depend  on  two 
points  :  (i)  whether  the  closure  is  made  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  or  the  blade  or  both,  and  (ii)  what  precise  part  of  the 
gums  or  teeth  is  touched  by  the  tongue.  In  French,  at  any 
rate  as  pronounced  in  the  North  of  France,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  usually  placed  against  the  lower  teeth  and  the  blade 
against  the  upper  teeth  and  gums,  so  that  the  closure  is 
formed  by  the  blade  only.  In  English,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  placed  against  the  upper  gums,  and  the  sound  thus  pro- 
duced is  very  appreciably  different  from  the  corresponding 
French  sound.  In  Portuguese,  the  closure  is  formed  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  only,  as  in  English,  but  it  is  placed 
against  the  teeth. 

185.  For  the  velar  plosive  k,  cj,  the  closure  is  made  by 
bringing  the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the  front  part  of 
the  soft  palate :  examples,  coq  kok,  qui  ki,  gant  go,  longue 
15:cj.     The  point  of  articulation  may  be  varied.     In  French 
it  is  slightly  more  forward  than  in  English.     Before  e,  e,  i, 
and   above  all  j,   it  is  replaced  in  many  dialects  by  the 
palatal   plosive   c,  j,  formed  by  the   front  of  the  tongue 
against  the  hard  palate.     This  is  what  is  meant,  when  the 
pronunciation  of  quinze,  le  cure,  un  cinquieme^  la  liqueur  is 
represented  by  the  spelling  tienze,  le  tiure,  un  cintieme,  la 
litieur-j    the   pronunciation   in   these   cases   is  really   ce:z, 
lacy.re,  ceseicem,  lalicoe:r.     In  the  pronunciation  of  Paris, 
on  the  other  hand,  k  before  r  is  pronounced  very  far  back, 
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and  is  in  fact  approximately  the  uvular  q  in  the  Arabic 
qahoua  'coffee':  thus  croute  krut  is  pronounced  in  Paris 
QBUt  or  qaut. 

186.  The  glottal  plosive  ?  is  heard  most  frequently  when 
a  person  coughs  ;   in  this  case  it  is  followed  by  a  strong 
escape  of  air,  thus :  ?h  or  pnh.     As  a  speech  sound  it  does 
not  occur  regularly  in  French,  but  it  is  sometimes  heard 
before  an  initial  vowel  or  after  a  final  vowel,  especially  in 
certain  interjections,  thus :  po,  op,  POP,  hep,  djap ;  also  when 
a  phrase  terminates  abruptly,  e.  g.  oui  wip,  &c. 

In  some  other  languages  P  occurs  regularly.  In  North 
German  it  precedes  all  initial  strong  vowels,  e.  g.  tiber 
py.bar,  Verein  farpain,1  Hteater.  It  is  used  constantly  in 
Danish  and  Arabic  and  serves  to  distinguish  words  other- 
wise identical. 

187.  Nasals. — The  nasals  are  consonants  formed  by  com- 
pletely closing  the  air-passage  in  the  mouth  and  at   the 
same   time   lowering  the  velum   so   that  the  air   escapes 
through   the  nose.     Both  the  fricative  noise  and  the  ex- 
plosion are  very  weak.     For  the  friction  of  the  air  in  the 
nostrils  is  hardly  heard  unless  the  force  of  the  breath  is  very 
great,  and  the  air  is  not  compressed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
plosives,  so  that  there  is  no  forcible  escape  of  air  when  the 
closure  in  the  mouth  is  opened.2 

For  this  reason  most  languages  only  contain  voiced  nnnalif 
When  these  are  pronounced,  all  that  we  hear  is  the  sound 
of  the  voice  modified  by  the  resonance  of  the  nose,  accom- 
panied by  slight  friction  and  followed  by  a  slight  explosion. 
Thus  in  French  the  nasals  are  only  found  voiceless  in 
exceptional  cases  (§§  189-91).  The  same  remark  applies 
for  similar  reasons  to  the  other  liquids.3 

1  Compare  herein  horaln. 

a  The  explosion  is,  howev*  tinct.  This  is  due  rather  t->  the 

sudden  increase  in  the  resonance  of  the  v«>i<v  than  to  the  force  of  the 
explosion  it.s-  If. 

3  Among  the  languages  in  which  voiceless  liquids  are  regularly  used 
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188.  Although  the  sound  of  the  nasals  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  plosives,  we  see  that  their  formation  is  very 
similar,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  opening  of  the  nose- 
passage.     Thus  if  we  try  to  pronounce  a  nasal  consonant 
while   pinching  the   nose,   we  produce  a  sound  which  is 
almost  the  corresponding  plosive  (not  quite,  for  the  resonance 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  added) :  a  strong  man 
astjonmsen  thus  pronounced  sounds  very  like  astJogbaed, 
nion  ami  monami  like  bodabi,  mi  homme  cenom  like  cedob  : 
a  Frenchman  who  has  a  cold  says  almost  Jstriarybe. 

189.  For   the   bilabial   nasal   m   the    closure    is   formed 
exactly  as  for  p,  b  :  example,  tneme  me:m.     It  is  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  of  all  sounds,  for,  in  breathing  strongly, 
we  produce  a  voiceless  m,  and  if  we  add  the  sound  of  the 
voice  we  produce  the  voiced  m.1     In  English  and  French 
m  is  sometimes  found  in  interjections  such  as  heni  mm, 
ahem,  ehem  mmm ;  and  in  French  at  the  end  of  words  when 
the  preceding  sound  is  a  voiceless  consonant,  as  in  prisme 
prism,  rhumatis'me  rymatism.     In  words  of  this  kind  the  m 
is  often  scarcely  heard  and  is  in  fact  entirely  suppressed  by 
some,  who  say  pris,  rymatis.-     Sometimes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  voiceless  consonant  in  becomes  m  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  group  in  rapid  speech  :  for  instance  motisieurmdsjfi 
may  become  msj0,  il  me  semble  que  oui  i(l)masci:bla  kawi  may 
become  msap  kawi.     In  these  two  cases  the  m  often  loses 
its  nasality  and  becomes  therefore  a  weak  p,  thus:  psj0, 
pscip  kawi.     Some  people  pronounce  m  in  the  middle  of 
words  such  as  hamegon  amso. 

190.  For  the  dental  nasal  n  the  closure  is  formed  exactly 


we  may  mention  Icelandic,  e.  g.  in  the  words  hnakkur  '  saddle ',  hlada 
'  to  load ',  hringur  '  ring ',  and  Welsh,  e.  g.  in  fy  [mhen]  mhen  '  my 
head ',  fy  [nhad]  nhad  '  my  father ',  Llangollen,  Rhys. 

1  But  of  course  for  a  complete  m  the  mouth  must  be  closed  at  the 
beginning  and  opened  at  the  end. 

3  The  pronunciation  prizm,  rymatizm  is  also  heard. 
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as  for  t,  d :  examples,  nord  no:r,  aitnc  o:n.  The  voiceless 
form  n  is  pronounced  by  some  before  or  after  other  voiceless 
consonants,  as  in  des  tenailles  detna:j,  lianneton  hantd,  but  n 
is  more  usual  in  these  cases,  n  is  more  frequent  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  but  in  this  case  it  occurs  only  in  rapid 
speech,  thus :  jc  nc  sais  pas  gansepa  may  become  nsepa. 
or  even  tsepa  with  a  weak  t. 

191.  For  the  palatal  nasal  ji  the  closure  is  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  for  c,  j.  It  is  the  sound  of  gn  as  in  vigne  viji, 
agneau  ajio,  and  is  commonly  known  as  *  n  mouille  '.  The 
place  of  articulation  varies  somewhat ;  some  speakers  ad- 
vance the  tongue  slightly  and  others  retract  it  slightly  from 
the  standard  position.  The  sound  never  occurs  initially.1 
Before  a  voiceless  consonant  ji  may  become  more  or  less 
voiceless,  as  in  enseignes-tu  chsejity. 

Some  persons  do  not  completely  close  the  air-passage  in 
the  mouth,  although  opening  the  nose-passage.  The  result 
is  that  instead  of  ji  they  pronounce  a  nasalized  j,  which  may 
be  represented  by  j  ;  thus  regmr  rejie,  signer  sijie  become 
reje.  sije.  At  Batignolles  station  (Paris)  the  porters  are 
often  heard  calling  out  batijcel: !  Other  speakers  replace 
ji  by  the  group  nj  with  a  dental  n  more  or  less  palatalized, 
and  make  no  difference  between  the  second  syllables  of 
and  jmnicr.  renje.  panje.  Conversely  the  pronuncia 
tion  ji  for  nj  is  frequently  heard  thus:  jmnkv  pajie.  ?/ 
m0:jie.  Others  again  pronounce  a  proper  palatal  ji  but 
introduce  a  j  before  or  after  it,  so  that  rtiy-ner  Incomes  renje 
or  rejjie. 

The  sound  ji  is  a  source  of  great  difficulty  to  Englishman. 
The  correct  pronunciation  of  it  may  be  reached  in  various 
way- 

(1)  Keep  the  blade  of  the  tongue  from  touching  the  uj'p«  r 

1  Except  in  certain  dialect-.  iiu-lu«liii-  vul-.ir  Pari-ian.  \\ln.-li  •  "ii- 
iain>  words  like  jmf,  jio/iot,  jiol.     Similarly  at 
jie:f  n£/te,  medlar,  jioj,  f....l  ;  and  in  tlu-  Val  d'Aj-il  JKB  nonrcan,  Ac. 
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gums  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  pencil  (or  the  finger)  into  the 
mouth  to  a  depth  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  then 
try  to  pronounce  n ;  the  closure  cannot  be  formed  against 
the  gums  on  account  of  the  obstacle  and  must  therefore 
necessarily  be  made  against  the  hard  palate. 

(2)  Pronounce  rj,  the  sound  of  ng  in  tiling,  and  gradually 
move  the  tongue  further  forward,  until  the  palatal  position 
is  reached. 

(3)  Pronounce  j,  the  sound  of  y  in  yes,  and   gradually 
make  a  complete  closure  at  the  point  where  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  nearest  to  the  hard  palate  ;  this  gives  the  position 
of  the  tongue  for  the  sound  ji. 

192.  For  the  velar  nasal  rj  the  closure  is  formed  as  for  k,  cj. 
In  French  the  sound   only  occurs  accidentally  in  certain 
assimilations,  thus:  une  longue  main  ynlo:cmie  is  often  pro- 
nounced ynlorjme  (§  238).     It  is  the  sound  of  ng  in  the 
English  thing  and   German  Ding,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  sounds  for  Frenchmen. 

193.  Laterals. — The  lateral  consonants jire  normally  formed 
by  closing  the  air-passage  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  while 
allowing  the  air  to  escape  at  the  sides.    It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  air-passage  is  closed  in  the  middle  and  on 
one  side  and  is  open  on  the  other  side  ;  this  does  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  sound  of  the  consonant.     As  in  the  case 
of  the  nasals  these  consonants  are  usually  voiced,  and  only 
occur  voiceless  in  certain  special  positions. 

194.  The  only  lateral  consonant  occurring  in  French,  as 
pronounced  in  the  North,  is  J. :   examples,  la  la,  nul  nyl. 
This  is  the  dental  lateral  formed  with  the  tongue  in  the 
same  position  as  for  J,  a,  and  n^except  that  a  passage  is  left 
for  the  air  on  each  side  (or  at  any  rate  on  one  side).     It 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  English  1  as  in 
eel  ijl,  table  t£lb}.      This  English  1  is  formed  by  placing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  gums  and  raising 
the  back  of  the  tongue  towards  the  soft  palate  (towards  the 
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u  position) ;  in  French  it  is  formed  by  placing  the  blade  of 
the  tongue  against  the  upper  gums,  as  for  t,  d,  n,_and 
raising  the  front  of  the  tongue  towards  the  hard  palate 
(towards  the  i  position).  This  gives  a  marked  difference  in 
quality. 

In  French  the  consonant  is  usually  voiced.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  group,  if  preceded  by  a  ftnnftn^ajyh  1  ia  devocalized, 
completely  if  the  consonant  is  voiceless,  partially  if  it  is 
voiced,  thus :  peuple  pcepl,  table  tabl.  The  1  in  these  cases 
is  weak  and  sometimes  even  disappears  altogether  in  fami- 
liar speech.  It  does  not  form  a  separate  syllable,  and  thus 
shows  a  marked  contrast  to  the  English  1  in  people  pijp}, 
talk  t&lb].,  which  is  voiced  and  forms  a  separate  syllable, 
besides  being  different  in  quality  as  explained  above.  Partial 
devocalization  is  found  not  infrequently  in  the  middle  of 
groups,  before  or  after  a  voiceless  consonant,  as  for  instance 
in  Alpes  alp,  plus  plys  ;  and  especially  in  familiar  speech  at 
the  beginning  of  groups,  for  instance :  le  pere  et  la  mere 
lpe:r  elame:r. 

In  words  like  peuple,  talk,  the  1  resumes  the  voiced  form 
if  immediately  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  group,  thus  : 
la  taUe  est  prete  latablepre-.t.  If  the  sound  immediately 
following  be  a  consonant,  either  an  a  is  interposed,  or,  in 
rapid  speech,  the  1  is  suppressed  altogether,  thus :  le  peuple 
franctiis  la  pcepla  fra:sc,  loucle  cToreille  bukla  dorey  or 
buk  dore:j.  Hence  the  completely  voiceless  1  is  hardly  ever 
found  except  at  the  end  of  a  breath-group. 

195.  For  the  palatal  lateral  £  the  tongue  is  in  the  position 
corresponding  to  c,  j,  ji.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  Italian  gl, 
the  Spanish  U,  and  the  Portuguese  lit.  It  is  the  old  French 
4  /  mouill6'  in  words  like  <>  if.  so/,  ?7,  Irillcr,  souillcr, piller,  and 
is  still  used  in  the  Southern  French  and  Swiss-French  pro- 
nunciation of  these  words,  thus:  ce£,  sole£,  briXe,  suj£e,  pi£e. 
In  Northern  French  this  consonant  is  no  longer  heard,  these 
words  being  pronounced  OD:J,  soJeg,  brije,  suje,  pije.  There 
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are,  however,  some  speakers  who  tiy  to  pronounce  the  real 
I  mouille,  as  it  is  the  pronunciation  usually  recommended  by 
grammarians  ;  but  they  generally  succeed  very  indifferently 
and  pronounce  celj,  solelj,  brilje,  sulje,  pilje,  thus  con- 
founding words  like  souiller  and  soulier,  piller  and  pilier.1 
The  sound  .£  may  be  acquired  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  lower  teeth  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  pronounce  1. 

196.  The  velar  lateral  1,  with  tongue-position  corresponding 
to  k,  g,  rj,  does  not  exist  in  French,  but  is  found  in  Russian 
and  in  Polish.    A  kind  of  i  must  have  existed  mold  French, 
for  instance  in  the  plural  of  the  word  clteval  which  was 
probably  pronounced  tfavals,  later  Javaus,  and  has  finally 
become  Javo. 

197.  Rotted  sounds^ — A  rolled  consonant  is  formed  by  one 
or  more  taps  of  an  elastic  organ  which  momentarily  inter- 
rupts the  passage  of  air,  without  however  stopping  it  com- 
pletely as  in  the  case  of  a  plosive.     When  there  are  several 
taps,  as  is  usually  the  case,  we  may  regard  a  rolled  con- 
sonant as  a  very  rapid  succession  of  semi-pi  gsiyea ;  but  the 
ear  does  not  easily  distinguish  this  succession,  and  rolled  con- 
sonants are  treated  in  all  languages  in  which  they  occur  as 
simple  sounds,  and  are  frequently  classed  with  the  laterals. 

198.  In  French  there  are  two  rolled  sounds,  r  formed  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  gums  or  teeth,  and 
R  formed  by  the  uvula  against  the  back  of  the  tongue.     But 
these  two  sounds  do  not  exist  independently ;  one  or  the 
other  is  used  according  to  the  locality  or  the  individual : 
thus  some  say  ra:r,  others  say  RCJIR,  and  so  on. 

R  is  found  in  the  Northumbrian  pronunciation  of  English 
and  is  known  as  the  '  Northumbrian  burr '. 

199.  R  was  formerly  unknown  in  France.     Its  origin  is 

1  This  pronunciation  is  very  common  in  the  case  of  the  four  words 
cuiUere  kyje:r,  kqije:r,  kylje:r.  kqiljsir,  meilhur.  ailleurs,  juillet. —  In 
Picardy  the  old  X  has  become  1,  thus  :  solel.  eel.  famil. 
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uncertain,  but  at  any  rate  its  use  has  so  spread  of  late  that 
at  the  present  day(^fc  practically  never  heard  in  the  large 
towns  ;  it  is  especially  rare  in  Paris.  Rnf.  ginger?,  p'^jjfi 
till  prefer  it  h*pfliiaa.if  is  a  more  sonorous 
and  pleasant  sound  than  R^  and  loss  tiring  to  the  throat. 

In  the  country,  o\vn  within  twelve  miles  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  small  town**,  r  i<  almost  exclusively  used,  though  the 
use  of  K  is  rapidly  spreading.  On  the  whole  r  is  probably 
still  used  by  the  majority  of  French  people. 

Many  Southern  English  speakers  have  great  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  r,  and  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
a  clear  R.  One  or  other  of  these  sounds  (preferably  the 
former)  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  good  pronunciation  of 
French.  There  is  no  infallible  method  of  acquiring  either. 
The  best  way  of  obtaining  r  seems  to  be  to  pronounce 
tadaitada:  .  .  .,  making  the  a  as  short  as  possible.  This 
tends  to  change  the  d  into  an  r  formed  by  a  single  tap  of 
the  tongue,  thus:  trditra:  ....  When  this  point  has  been 
reached,  the  articulation  of  the  fully  rolled  r  becomes  com- 
paratively easy. 

No  French  dialect  has  yet  been  found  in  which  r  and  R  are 
both  used,  though  some  individuals  use  r  and  R  in  different 
positions,  thus  :  muri:R,  kuri:R,  cjeiri-.R.1 

In  the  localities  where  r  is  used,  R  is  known  as  r  f/ni 
in  other  districts  this  term  is  employed  to  designate  certain 
unpleasant  varieties  of  R,  such  as  K. 

We  shall  write  in  future  r.  What  remains  to  be  said  is 
also  true  of  R  for  those  parts  of  France  in  which  this  form 
is  used. 

200.  r  is  generally  voiced,  but  like  1  it  becomes  voiceless 
in  certain  cases,  thus:  quatre  katr,  poudre  pudr,  rejxtrais  in 
rapid  speech  rpare,  sometimes  also  prt'spvt,  arc  ark.  At  th»- 
end  f  wort  6Arg  ll  more  easily  than  1.  Phrases 


1    In    certain  Mvi-dish  dialects  R  is  ust-d    initially  and  r  els,  -v. 
thu-  :   rctn-a  R0:ra. 
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like  kat  person,  nottabl,  and  even  notami  are  frequently 
heard  from  very  correct  speakers  in  rapid  conversation.  In 
compound  words  such  as  un  qiiatre  places,  un  mattre  ff  hotel, 
the  r  is  always  dropped,  thus  :  ce  katplas,  <B  metdotel. 

201.  Other  rolled  consonants  may  Jifl^formed  wjierever 
there  is  a  sufficiently  elastic  organ.  For  instance  a  bilabial 
rolled  sound  mav  be  produced  by  keeping  thelips  loosely 
together  and  blowing  strongly.  This  consonant  (beginning 
voiceless  and  ending  voiced)  is  sometimes  used  in  French 
to  express  a  sense  of  cold  or  disgust ;  Danish  coachmen  use 
it  to  stop  their  horses.  Breton  droversfat  any  rate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pornic)  also  employ  ajblTabial  rolled  jound 
to  urge  on  their  cattle ;  in  this  case,  hotfeVer,  the  tongue  is 
at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  position  for  s,  giving  a  very 
peculiar  effect.  A  rolled  consonant  may  also  be  produced 
with  the  tongue  against  the  upper  lip.  It  has  even  been 
stated  that  the  late  Mr.  Lecky,  the  well-known  English 
phonetician,  was  able  to  produce  a  palatal  rolled  consonant, 
which  seems  incredible  owing  to  the  very  limited  elasticity 
possessed  by  the  front  of  the  tongue. 

202.  Fricatives. — The  fricatives  are  formed  by  narrowing 
the  air-passage  at  some  point,  so  that  the  air  escapes  with 
a  kind  of  fricative  sound.     As  in  the  case  of  the  plosives  And 
other  consonants,  the  fricatives  differ  according  to  the  point 
where  the  narrowing  takes  place.    But  the  differences  in  the 
fricatives  are  much  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the 
plosives,  as  we  have  already  noted  (§  180). 

203.  The  bilabial  fricative  F,  u,  formed  by  bringing  the 
two    lips    close   together   and   blowing   between    them,  is 
the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  b  in  saber  sauer, 
v  in  nueva,  ntieua,  the  Flemish  w  in  ivrocht  uroxt,  the  German 
w  in  zwei  tsrdi.     This  form  of  bilabial  fricative  does  not 
exist  in  French ;  there  are,  however,  two  bilabial  fricatives 
in  which  the  narrowing  of  the  lips  is  combined  with  a  nar- 
rowing in  another  part  of  the  mouth.     These  may  be  called 
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compound    consonants,    in   which,    however,    the    lip-action 
predominates. 

204.  The  first  of  these  con^>naiit>>  q  is  the  u  of  Ituil''  i{il, 
huit  qit,  luis  bqi,  futYe  lqi:r,  wwce;  nqe,  >wa#e  nqa:g.     It  i* 
usually  voiced,  but  may  be  more  or  less  devocalized  after 
voiceless  consonants,  as  in  puts  pqi,  fuir  fqiir.     To  form  it, 
the  lips  are  brought  close  together  and  the  corners  slightly 
contracted  so  that  the  lips  are  somewhat  pushed  forward  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  raised  towards 
the  hard  palate  as  for  y  or  more  usually  0  (§  162).     The 
fricative   sound   is  very  weak,  so   that  this   consonant   is 
very  like  the  vowel  y1  (see  §  212). 

205.  The  second  bilabial  fricative  is  w  in  oui  wi,  ouest 
west,  whist  wist,  loin  Iwe,  doit  dwa.     It  is  usually  voiced, 
but  becomes  more  or  less  voiceless  in  the  same  cases  as  q, 
thus :  pois  pwa,  fois  fwa.~     To  form  it  the  lips  are  brought 
together  and  the  corners  contracted  so  as  only  to  leave  a 
small  round  opening,  the  lips  being  well  pushed  forward  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  towards 
the  soft  palate  as  for  u  or  more  usually  o.     The  fricative 
sound  is  weak,  so  that  this  consonant  very  much  resembles 
the  vowel  u.     The  two  sounds  q  and  w  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  by  English  students. 

206.  The  labio-dental  fricative  f,  v  is  formed  by  pressing 
the^lower  Up   against  the  upper  teethTthe   breath   being 
forced  out  between  them,  and  between  the  interstices  of.  the 
teeth  :  examples,  faim  fe,  brcf  bref,  vin  ve,  cave  ka:v.     The 
fricative  sound  of  this  consonant,  unlike  that  of  those  just 
mentioned,  is  very  marked.    It  may  be  voiced  or  voiceless  in 
all  positions. 

207.  There  are  many  varieties  of  dental  fricatives.     The 
slightest  movement  of  the  tongue  often  produces  a  marked 

1  And  still  more  like  the  vowel  in  the  Swedish  hus. 
•  Tho  two  forms  exist  independently  iu  Northern  Euylish,  thu-: 
witcl'  witj,  ichich  witj  ^usually  writtm  AiitJ;  or  hwitj. 

SAVUHY  Q 
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change  in  the  sound,  and  on  the  other  hand  very  similar 
sounds  may  be  produced  with  different  tongue  positions. 
We  distinguish  in  general  four  principal  varieties,  two  of 
which  exist  in  French. 

208.  The  consonant  s,  z  is  usually  formed  in  French  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  lower  front  teeth  and 
the  rims  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  back  teeth  ;  the  blade 
is  raised  towards  the  upper  front  teeth  and  gums,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  breath,  which  is  thus  driven 
against  the  teeth  and  escapes  with  a  particularly  penetrating 
sound,  whence  the  name  sibilant  frequently  given  to  this 
consonant.     Examples  :  sel  sel,  rosse  ros,  zele  zel,  rose  ro:z. 

This  consonant  is  sometimes,  especially  in  English,  pro- 
nounced with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  raised  towards  the  upper 
gums.  The  acoustic  difference  between  the  two  modes  of 
formation  is  practically  negligible. 

209.  The  consonant  J,  g  is  generally  formed  by  raising 
the  rims  of  the  tongue  as  for  s,  z,  and  raising  the  tip  and 
the  blade  of  the  tongue  towards  the  gums  and  hard  palate, 
leaving  a  shorter  and  wider  passage  for  the  air  than  in  the 
case  of  s,  z.     Examples :  chou  Ju,  vaclie  vaj,  Jean  go,  cage 
ka:g.    In  English  the  sounds  /,  §  are  often  pronounced  with 
lip-rounding. 

210.  In  English  we  have  two  other  dental  fricatives :  (1)  9, 
tS,  the  sounds  of  th  in  the  English  think  6lrjk,  then  fc6n  ;  this 
6  is  approximately  the  sound  of  z  in  the  Spanish  razon  radon. 
This  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
between  the  teeth  or  against  the  upper  teeth,  the  breath 
being  forced  out  between  them  and  between  the  interstices 
of  the  teeth.1    Although  this  sound  does  not  exist  regularly 
in  French,  it  is  frequently  heard  as  a  defect  in  pronunciation, 
replacing  s,  z  ;  this  defect  is  also  heard  in  English  and  is 

1  We  see  therefore  that  the  formation  of  0,  $  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  f,  v.  It  is  thus  that  the  French  often  hear  fri,  vis  for  the 
English  three,  Orij, 
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known  as  lisping.  (2)  a,  the  fricative  (not  rolled)  r  of 
Southern  and  American  English.  This  consonant  is  formed 
by  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue  towards  the  gums,  without, 
however,  raising  the  blade  as  for  J,  g.  In  some  dialects  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  is  even  slightly  turned  back  so  that  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue  faces  the  teeth.1 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  dental  fricatives.  In 
Polish  there  is  a  palatalized  s,  which  has  a  sound  inter- 
mediate between  Q  and  J.  The  Bantu  languages,  Shironga 
and  Shitshonga,  of  the  Transvaal,  possess  a  very  piercing 
labialized  s.  In  Circassian  (Caucasus)  there  is  a  fricative 
consonant  pronounced  with  the  lips  well  apart,  the  teeth 
closed,  and  the  tongue  flat ;  this  sound  is  intermediate  be- 
tween J  and  f. 

211.  The.  palatal  fricative  9,  j  is  formed  by  raising  the  front 
of  the  tongue  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  hard  palate,  and 
forcing  the  breath  through  the  narrow  channel  thus  formed. 
The  voiced  form  is  found   regularly  in  French,  as  in  yak 
jak,  hyene  je:n,  lien  bje,  paille  pay,  medaille  medaij.     Like 
q,  w,  and  the  liquids,  j  may  become  more  or  less  devocalized 
before  or  after  a  voiceless  consonant,  as  m  pied  pje.  fetriUetcr 
fcBjte.     9,  the  fully  devocalized  form,  exists  independently  in 
German,  as  in  icli  pig. 

212.  The  three  consonants  q,  w,  and  j,  which  only  exist 
in  French  regularly  in  the  voiced  form,  differ  from  the  other 
fricatives  in  that  the  fricative  sound  is  very  weak.     This  is 
sometimes  so  noticeable  that   they  frequently  sound   like 

1  A  whole  series  of  consonants,  known  as  inverted,  may  be  formed 
thu-  with  tin-  tip  <-f  tin-  tongue  raised  and  curled  backwards.  They 
an-  frequent  in  xm-krit  ;  also  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  where  all 
dentals  an  M  pronounced  when  preceded  by  r,  as  in  tarn  biun. 
fnrst  fcejst.  The  inverted  s  resembles  J  in  sound.  In  Am-  : 
English  an  inverted  r,  often  accompanied  by  lip-rounding,  is  tin-  usual 
pronunciation  of  r  before  consonants,  as  in  heard  he:ad,  first  ferjst. 
nurst  no:J8  ;  the  same  thin-  OOOOTI  in  the  dial- cts  of  the  south-west 
of  England. 

G   2 
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consonantal  vowels  (§  106).  But  when  they  are  pronounced 
voiceless,  the  fricative  sound  is  still  sufficiently  marked  (at 
any  rate  in  Northern  French)  to  justify  their  inclusion  among 
the  consonants.  They  might  be  called  semi-vowels,  but  this 
would  complicate  the  classification,  especially  as  the  three 
classes  of  liquids  would  have  to  be  placed  under  this  head. 

213.  The  velar  fricative  x,  g  does  not  exist  in  French. 
x  is  the  sound  of  ch  in  the  Scotch  loch  lox,  Welsh  chwi,  and 
German   ach   pax,  of  j  in  Spanish,  of  c'h  in  Breton,  &c.  ; 
varieties  of  g  are  found  in  the  North  German  ivagen  vdigan 
(also  va^an),  the  Danish  Aage  o:ga,  the  Spanish  luego  luego, 
and  the  Dutch  goed  gut. 

214.  The  uvular  fricative  a,  B  does  not  exist  regularly  in 
French,     a  is  the  Arabic  Mia  in  khalifa  aalifa,  and  is  found 
from  time  to  time  in  German  and  Dutch,  and  frequently  in 
Spanish   replacing  x.      B  is  the  Arabic  glmin  in  ghabara 
Bdbara  '  dust ',  and  the  Danish  r  in  ro  BOP.     In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  younger  generation  of  Parisians  R  is  fre- 
quently replaced  by  B,  thus:   rare  BO:B,  poutrc  putB.     This 
pronunciation  is  considered  incorrect,  and  is  often  termed 
grasseyement,  the  name  originally  given  to  R  to  distinguish 
it  from  r.     This  B  differs  slightly  from  the  Danish  r  and 
from  the  Arabic  gh. 

Arabic  contains  other  fricatives  which  are  now  generally 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  contraction  of  the  windpipe  or 
bronchial  tubes.1 

215.  The  glottal  fricative  h  is  the  fricative  sound  produced 
as  the  air  passes  between  the  vocal  chords,     h  is  hardly 
heard  as  an  independent  sound  when  the  force  of  the  breath 
is  weak. 

216.  This  sound  only  exists  regularly  in  certain  parts  of 
France,  e.g.  Normandy,  Lorraine,  Gascony.     In  these  pro- 
vinces la  Jialle,  une  haute  montagne  are  pronounced  lahal, 

1  See  Dr.  Sweet's  article  in  the  Maitre  Pkonetiquc  for  May,  1906,  and 
Primer  of  Phonetics,  p.  12,  3rd  edition.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1906.) 
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yn  ho:t  moitaji.  Elsewhere,  and  notably  in  Paris,  the  so- 
called  *  h  aspire '  is  merely  a  symbol  signifying  that  liaison 
and  elision  do  not  take  place  :  thus  />•  harlot,  Ifs  haricots  are 
pronounced  laariko,  leariko.1  h  is,  however,  sometimes 
pronounced  even  by  Parisians,  when  the  following  vowel  is 
stressed,  e.  g.  la  liaut  laho ;  but  this  is  done  unconsciously 
to  avoid  the  hiatus,  and  often  takes  place  where  no  li  is 
written,  thus :  fleau  fleho,  Europccn  ceropehe,  cent  un  sand). 
reel  rebel.  In  the  interjections  aha  aha,  oho  oho,  &c..  the 
h  is  always  pronounced. 

In  this  book  the  Norman  pronunciation  will  be  considered 
as  normal,  and  accordingly  the  lli  aspir£ '  will  be  repre- 
sented by  h. 

The  English  and  German  h  is  a  source  of  great  difficulty 
to  Parisians ;  sometimes  they  leave  it  out,  and  sometimes 
they  put  it  in  between  two  vowels  where  it  is  not  required, 
i.e.  they  'scatter  their  h's'.  It  is  for  them  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  sounds  occurring  in  these  languages,  with  the 
exception  perhaps,  for  some  individuals,  of  r  or  J  and  rj. 

217.  Consonants,  like  vowels,  have  a  fixed  pitch  ;   it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  fundamental  note  and  some  of 
the  accessory  notes.     These   investigations  offer  great  diffi- 
culties, and,  since  the  results  are  not  of  the  same  importance 
as  in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  we  will   not  consider  them 
further  here.   We  may  notice,  however,  that  the  consonants 
j  and  s  have  a  high  pitch,  and  the  consonants  w  and  x  alow 
pitch. 

VOWELS  AND  CONSONANT- 

218.  We  have  seen  (§  212)  that  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  certain  vowels  and  certain  consonants,  for  instance 
between  i  and  j.  which  are  generally  represented  in  French 
by  the  same  letter  ?,  thus :  nid  ni,  bien  bje.     In  fact  the 

1  Children  say  lariko,  leaariko,  and  this  promim-inti-m.  which 
would  h:r.  M  general  long  ns"  hut  for  th«-  intluni.-o  of  th.- 
school-room,  will  in»  d<niht  »-v.  ntually  -uj.phmt  tl ther. 
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only  difference  Between  i  and  j  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
vowel  the  air-passage,  though^narrow,  is  not  sufficientlv^so 
fo  to  produce  a  marked  fricative  noise,  so  that  the  sound  of 
the  voice  predominates  ;  for  j,  on  the  contrary,  the  air-passage 
is  still  narrower,  so  that  the  fricative  noise  predominates 
over  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

219.  The  same  relation  holds  good  in  the  case  of  ^ 
and  y?  T^,  that  is  to  say  between  the  ffiol5e?''vo~weli  and  the 
corresponding  fricatives,  frequently  called  semi-vow*.-!^. 

The  table  of  French  sounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
shows  this  relation  clearly. 

ACCESSORY  SOUNDS 

220.  Under  this  head  we  include  various  kinds  of  sounds 
which  do  not  occur  regularly  in  speaking,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
principal  European  languages. 

Inverse  Sounds 

221.  We   will  first   consider  inverse  sounds,  formed   by 
drawing   air  into   the  lungs   instead  of  breathing   it   out. 
There  is,  of  course,   a  whole  series  corresponding   to  the 
normal  sounds  ;  but  as  the  vocal  chords  do  not  vibrate  easily 
during  inspiration,  voice  is  nearly  always  replaced  by  breath 
or  whisper.     Inverse  sounds  are  represented  by  placing  * 
immediately  after  the  symbol  for  the  normal  sound. 

222.  Inverse  consonants  are  often  found  in  French  as 
interjections  :  thus  f  *  indicates  pain,  1*  pleasure.     The  word 
oui  wi  pronounced  in   a  tone   of  doubt   becomes   w*i*   or 
w*j*  ;    similarly  in   English,   yes  j&s  sometimes  becomes 
j*£*s,  the  s  remaining  normal. 

Clicks 

223.  There  is  also  a  series  of  clicks  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  ;  these  may  also  be  represented  by  p*,  &c.      Clicks  are 
sometimes  used  in  French  as  exclamations:    t*  is  a  very 
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frequent  expression  of  impatience;  c*,  0*4*  and  t*l*  are 
used  for  urging  on  horses.  In  kissing  p*F*,  p*w*,  or 
p*f*  is  pronounced.  Clicks  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Hottentot  and  Kaffir  languages,  as  in  the  proper  name 
Ceteicayo  t*ctjua:jo.  In  Zulu  there  are  three  clicks,  t*,  c*, 
and  k*,  which  are  probably  borrowed  from  the  Hottentot ; 
these  have  been  adopted  in  turn  in  the  Sesuto  language. 
The  missionary  Dieterlen  states  that  the  language  of  the 
Bushmen  contains  no  less  than  seven  clicks. 

The  inverted  click  t*  is  particularly  sonorous,  and  has 
this  peculiarity  that  its  pitch  is  easily  recognizable  and  may 
be  varied  considerably  by  very  slight  variations  in  the 
position  of  the  organs. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  inverse 
sounds  and  clicks.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  in  a  click 
the  air  only  passes  from  one  part  of  the  mouth  to  another 
part  of  the  mouth  or  into  the  pharynx,  and  does  not  descend 
below  the  glottis  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  clicks  formed 
entirely  in  the  mouth,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  vocal 
chords  vibrating  during  the  click.  It  is  thus  possible  to  sing 
(without  words)  and  pronounce  certain  clicks  at  the  same 
time.  Clicks  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  musical  sound 
produced  by  the  articulating  organs.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  kissing. 

Whispered  Sounds 

224.  The  use  of  whisper  instead  of  voice  is  exceptional  in 
ordinary  speech.  It  occurs  not  infrequently  in  French  when 
there  is  a  marked  falling  infl^jo,"  **•  *****  *""*  ^f  «  fiPTltfTlfiF 
In  such  cases  the  last  syllable  is  often  whispered  (§  138). 

Whispered  vowels  are  regularly  used  in  Portuguese,  in 
certain  American  languages,  and  in  Malagasy.  In  the  latter 
language  examples  are  very  numerous,  thus:  a'omlpi  'cow  '. 
betsjmj's-.araka  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  the  borrowed 
word  ki'raisjtra  '  Christ '. 
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Whistling 

225.  Whistling  is  also  an  accessory  sound  of  language, 
as  it  is  sometimes  used   to  convey  some  meaning.     It  is 
a  musical  sound  produced  by  the  lips. 

A  whistle  may  be  nasalized,  but  there  is  nothing  striking 
in  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  sound  thus  produced. 

It  is  possible  to  whistle  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  the  translators  is  able  to  perform  a  duet,  singing  one  part 
and  whistling  the  other. 

COMBINATION  OF  SOUNDS 
GLIDES 

226.  The   sounds  which   we   have   considered    may   be 
joined  together  and  combined  in  all  kinds  of  ways.     Many 
of  these  combinations,  however,   cannot  be  made  without 
producing  intermediate  sounds :    thus  if  we  say  ba,  b  is 
pronounced  with  the  lips  closed  and  a  with  the  mouth  wide 
open  ;  there  is  therefore  necessarily  an  instant  between  the 
two  during  which  the  lips  are  slightly  open,   i.e.  in  the 
position  for  the  production  of  i?.     If  the  lips  are  opened 
quickly, this  i?  is  not  heard;  but  if  they  are  opened  veiy  slowly, 
a  weak  i?  may  be  noticed,  or  more  accurately,  a  succession  of 
all  the  sounds  intermediate  between  b  and  a.     Between  ji 
and  a  vowel  a  real  j  is  usually  thought  to  exist  by  those  who 
have  not  had  any  phonetic  training. 

Similarly  after  final  consonants,  especially  after  plosives, 
breath  or  voice  continues  for  an  instant  after  the  articula- 
tion of  the  consonant ;  thus  in  French  ak  is  followed  by 
a  momentary  h,  and  ag  by  a  momentary  n. 

227.  The  sounds  thus  produced  are  called  glides.     In  the 
rare  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  represent  them  they  are 
put  in  square  brackets,  thus  b[v]a. 

228.  On- glides t  off-glides. — A  complete  sound  really  consists 
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of  three  parts:  (1)  the  oil-glide,  or  the  sound  produced  whil«- 
the  organs  are  being  placed  in  position  for  the  given  sound  ; 
(2)  the  stop,  produced  while  the  organs  are  in  position ; 
and  (3)  the  off-glide,  or  the  sound  produced  while  the 
organs  are  leaving  the  position  of  the  given  sound  to  take  up 
s  >me  other.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  sound  b  the  on-glide 
is  produced  while  the  lips  are  being  closed,  the  stop 
while  they  remain  closed,  and  the  off -glide  while  they  are 
being  opened.  In  the  case  of  double  consonants  (§  126)  the 
on-glide  is  separated  from  the  off-glide  by  an  appreciable 
interval. 

229.  Glides  are  accessory  sounds  produced  involuntarily 
in  the  articulation  of  given  sounds.  It  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary in  general  to  represent  them  :  there  is  no  need  to  write 
for  instance  pat[h]  for  pat  because  the  h  is  pronounced 
involuntarily. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  in  some  cases  to  indicate 
whether  the  glide  is  voiced  or  voiceless,  that  is  to  say,  to 
mark  the  point  at  which  the  vocal  chords  begin  or  cease 
to  vibrate.  In  the  French  words  robe,  aide,  figue  the  off- 
glide  of  the  final  consonant  is  in  each  case  voiced  thus : 
rob[n],  &c.  This  is  the  reason  why  many  people  think 
they  hear  the  final  c  mute  in  such  words.  One  of  the 
commonest  faults  of  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Scandi- 
navians speaking  French  is  that  they  pronounce  these  gli<l«  s 
voiceless,  or  nearly  so,  thus  :  rob[H  ft& 

As  regards  the  initial  voiced  plosives  the  question  is  more 
complicated.  The  on-glide,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  is 
always  voiceless,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  b  the  voice  is  not  heard 
before  the  lips  are  actually  closed. 

In   French  the   voice  begins   at   the   commencement  of 
the  stop,  that  is.  in  the  case  of  b,  at  the  instant  at  which  th«' 
lips  meet,  and  is  continued   throughout  the  stop  and 
off-glide. 

In  English  the  voice  generally  begins  towards  the  end  of 
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the  stop,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  explosion  itself,  i.e. 
the  commencement  of  the  off-glide. 

This  may  appear  a  point  of  small  importance,  but  never- 
theless the  acoustic  difference  is  very  marked  and  may  even 
affect  the  meaning  of  words.  The  French  formation  has 
somewhat  the  effect  of  mb,  nd,  rjcj  to  English  ears,  e.  g.  the 
French  word  &as  sounds  to  an  Englishman  rather  like  mba. 
When  the  consonants  in  the  word  dogue  are  pronounced  as 
in  the  English  dog,  a  Frenchman  might  understand  tok. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French  initial  b,  d,  cj 
may  be  acquired  by  pinching  the  nose  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  say  mba,  nda,  rjcja,  Of  course  this  does  not  give 
the  French  ba,  da,  ga  accurately,  but  it  gives  a  sufficiently 
close  approximation  to  enable  the  student  to  master  the 
formation  of  the  true  sounds. 

230.  When  one  sound  follows  another  the  same  glide  is 
the  off-glide  of  the  first  and  the  on-glide  of  the  second  :  thus 
in  pa  the  off-glide  of  p  is  the  on-glide  of  a. 

Here,  too,  it  may  be  useful  to  mark  the  point  where  the 
sound  of  the  voice  commences,  i.e.  to  indicate  whether  pa 
stands  for  p[h]a  or  p[n]a.  In  French  the  glide  between 
a  voiceless  plosive  and  a  vowel  is  voiced.  In  English  and 
German  it  is  voiceless.  The  difference  is  very  marked. 
When  a  Frenchman  says  tard  t[n]a:r  a  German  or  a  Dane 
might  easily  take  it  for  dair.  If  he  were  to  pronounce  it 
thus  in  imitation  and  were  corrected  he  would  probably  say 
t[h]a:r ;  this  pronunciation  is  also  incorrect  and  sounds  to 
a  Frenchman  almost  like  tsa:r.a 

1  Some  German  professors,  when  they  wish  to  make  this  difference 
clear  to  their  pupils,  show  them  that  when  pa  is  pronounced  as  in 
German  with  a  lighted  match  in  front  of  the  mouth  the  match  is 
extinguished,  and  that  this  does  not  happen  when  pa  is  pronounced 
as  in  French.  This  is  a  very  pretty  experiment,  but  it  is  inaccurate : 
when  the  author  pronounces  pa  the  match  is  extinguished.  The  force 
of  the  explosion  is  very  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  as  in  German,  but 
the  vocal  chords  begin  to  vibrate  earlier. 
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These  voiced  off-glides  of  voiceless  plosives  are  a  source 
of  great  difficulty  to  English  students.  The  best  way  of 
acquiring  them  is  to  pronounce  ba,  taking  care  not  to 
produce  any  voice  before  the  explosion.  The  result  will  be 
p[n]d  but  with  a  very  weak  p.  When  this  is  acquired  the 
force  of  the  breath  must  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
normal  force  of  a  p  is  reached,  This  gives  the  French  pa  ; 
the  French  ta  and  ka,  which  are  slightly  more  difficult,  may 
be  similarly  obtained  by  starting  from  da  and  go. 

231.  When  two  consecutive  sounds  are  articulated   in 
the  same  place,  there  is  practically  no  glide.     In  the  words 
hanneton  hanto,  enter  &nta,  the  glide  between  n  and  t  is 
produced  while  the  velum,  which  is  lowered  for  n,  is  being 
raised  for  t.    The  opposite  is  the  case  in  des  tenailles  detnaij, 
Etna  &tna.     In  attelcr  atle,  atlas  setlas  the  glide  is  formed 
by  a   lateral  explosion    of  the  t ;    this   explosion   is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  combination  kl  as  in  Mder  baikle, 
booklet  buklit.    In  groups  like  ts,  tj,  the  fricative  s  or  J  may 
be   considered   as   the   off-glide   of  the   t ;    the   connexion 
between  the  plosive  and  fricative  in  such  cases  is  so  close 
that   those   who  are   not   phonetically  trained   are   apt   to 
consider  the  combination  as  a  single  sound.1 

232.  Between  two  consonants  which  are  not  articulated 
in  the  same  place  a  glide  must  necessarily  exist  if  both 
consonants  are  completely  pronounced  :    thus   in   French, 

Bandad      are      usually     pronounced     ak[hjto3:r, 
bacj[n]dad. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  join  two  sounds  of  this  kind 
without  a  glide.  If  we  pronounce  une  petite  ynptit*  the 
lips  are  closed  for  the  p,  and  while  they  are  in  this  position 

1  The   English  usually  consider  tj  and  d$,   aa  in   cheese  t/i:a,  Jar 
d^a:,  as  single  sounds  ;  so  also  do  the  Italian*,  th«-  Spaniard*,  and  tho 
Yosgians;  the  Germans  and  tin    Italians  do  the  same  in  the  case  of 
ts  and  d?5. 

2  Tho  more  usual  pronunciation  is  ynpetit. 
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the  tongue  is  put  into  the  position  for  t ;  the  lips  are  then 
opened  without  explosion,  and  it  is  only  the  off-glide  of  the  t 
that  is  heard.  This  mode  of  formation  is  frequent  in  Eng- 
lish and  German ;  in  the  English  word  actor  sekta  the 
group  kt  represents  the  on-glide  of  a  k  and  the  off-glide  of  a 
t  (compare  the  French  ak[h]tce:r).  In  French  this  formation 
is  unusual :  the  English  sekta  sounds  like  attce  to  French 
ears. 

One  effect  of  these  glides  between  consonants  is  that,  in 
French,  the  combination  of  several  consecutive  consonants  is 
avoided.  Thus  instead  of  ynptit  the  fuller  form  ynpatit, 
or  (in  rapid  conversation)  the  shortened  forms  ymtit  or 
yntit  are  more  often  used. 

233.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  glide  is  reinforced  and 
becomes  an  independent  sound  as  the  result  of  inaccurate 
imitation.     Thus  many  people  pronounce  renje  instead  of 
reji[j]e  ;  most  Frenchmen  from  the  North  of  France  who 
try  to  imitate  the  *  7  mouille '  of  the  Southern  French  and 
French-Swiss   pronunciations   say  sulje  for  su^[j]e.     The 
same  phenomenon   has   often   occurred  in   the   history   of 
language.       The  Norwegian  t[h]a:la  'to  speak'  has  become 
tha:la    (almost    tsaila)   in    Danish;    a    verb   of  the   same 
origin   has  become  gfihlen  tsdilan  in  German,   where   the 
English  has  tell  t[h]6l.      Similarly  the  German  pfund  pfimt 
reinforced  from  prunt  corresponds   to  the  English  pound 
p[h]aund. 

ASSIMILATION 

234.  Two  consecutive  sounds  always  tend  to  assimilate 
one  another,  that  is,  one  of  them  borrows  some  part  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  other,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
a  sudden  change  in  the  position  of  the  organs,     k  has  not 
precisely  the  same  sound  in  the  three  combinations  ku,  ka, 
ki :  it  is  pronounced  with  the  tongue  more  or  less  advanced, 
the  lips  more  or  less  rounded  or  spread,  &c. 
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235.  The  most  important  assimilation  in  French  is  that 
which  occurs  between  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants,  as  in 
medecui  metse,  where  t  has  replaced  d  on  account  of  the  8 
which    follows ;    similarly    in  opserve,    anecdote 
anegdot.     This  assimilation  is  regressive  in  French,  that 
is  to  say  the  first  consonant  is  influenced  by  the  second  and 
not  vice  versa  :  thus  second  sa$5  becomes  zgo  and  not  sko. 

It  is,  however,  progressive  when  the  second  consonant  is 
a  liquid  or  one  of  the  '  semi-vowels '  q,  w,  j  :  thus 
formerly  pie,  has  become   pje.     The  assimilation   is  also 
sometimes  progressive  in  the  group  Jv,  thus  :  le  cheval  lafval. 

In  English  assimilation  is  sometimes  progressive,  as  in 
obserce  abzaiv,  sometimes  regressive  as  in  cupboard  kAbad. 
No  rules  can  be  given  ;  compare  abzaiv  with  absurd  absa:d. 

236.  Assimilation  is  never  complete  in  French,  unless  it 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word  or  in  a  group  of  words  so 
closely  connected  by  the  sense  that  it  may  be  treated  as  one 
word,    as    chauve-souris  Jbifsuri,    chcm'w    de  fer  Jametfe:r, 
garde  champetre  gartjaipeitr,  chapcau   /unit  de  forme  Japo 
hotform.     When  it  occurs  between  one  word  and  another 
it    is    only  partial :    in   a   phrase   like  je   dens  de   salucr 
Savjedsalqe  the  d  does  not  become  a  t  but  merely  a  more 
or  less  devocalized  d.      A  devocalized  d  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  a  t,  being  pronounced  with  much  less  force : 
thus   the  above  sentence  would  not  be  confounded  with  /<: 
dens  fc  saluer  §avjetsalqe.     This  d  varies  with  individuals. 
being  sometimes  nearer  to  t  and  sometimes  nearer  to  d. 
Similarly  une  tasse  de  tic.   i>  nut   .juit«-  yntcuzdate  ;    th«    s 
becomes  more  or  less  vocali/«-d  before  the  d  and  may  \n> 
written  s.      We   might  always  write  javjedparle,  ynta:s 
date,  &c.,  but  in  a  practical  phonetic  transcript  it   is  hardly 
necessary,  u*  these  assimilations  are  uiuK-ist...,,!  in  all  such 
cases. 

237.  Another  very  common  assimilation  in  French  is  the 
modification   of  dental   and  velar   consonants  before  front 
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vowels  and  palatal  consonants.  In  some  dialects  it  is  so 
marked  that  confusion  between  dental  and  velar  consonants 
may  arise :  thus  pique  pike  smdpitie  pitje  both  become  pice. 
Similarly  manier  may  be  confused  with  Magnier,  and  Anio 
with  agneau. 

238.  The  nasalization  of  a  vowel  before  a  nasal  consonant 
is  not  unfrequently  heard  in  French  and  in  English,  thus : 
moi-meme  mwameim,  man  mam.     These  forms  are,  how- 
ever, dialectal.     In  the  word  Maman,  however,  this  assimi- 
lation is  general,  thus  :  mamci. 

Even  consonants  are  sometimes  nasalized :  thus  branlant, 
rongeant  may  become  brailci,  ro:s;a.  Eevenir,  avenue,  and 
especially  en  venant  are  frequently  pronounced  with  a 
nasalized  v  ;  but  since  the  air  escapes  more  easily  through 
the  nose  than  between  the  teeth  the  v  becomes  a  sort  of 
labiodental  m,  and  the  words  may  be  written  ramvni:r, 
amvny,  cinivnci. 

When  a  plosive  is  nasalized  in  this  way  it  becomes  an 
ordinaiy  nasal  consonant.  Pendant  is  often  pronounced 
pa  no,  vingt-deux  vend0,  &c.  This  assimilation  nearly  always 
takes  place  when  the  plosive  is  between  a  nasalized  vowel 
and  a  nasal  consonant,  thus :  une  tombe  neuve  yntomncBiv, 
point  de  mire  pwenmi:r,  lenckmain  lei  nine,1  une  longue  mam 
ynlorjme. 

239.  The  forms  ymtit,  yntit  for  ynptit,  siepa  forgsepa, 
&c.,  are  of  course  due  to  assimilation.     There  are  a  great 
number  of  others,  especially  in  popular  speech.     We  may 
say  generally  that  every  sound  is  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  sounds  next  to  it.2 

1  It  is  perhaps  a  reaction  against  this  form  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  dialectal  lardeme. 

2  An  assimilation  which  English  speakers  are  apt  to  make  is  that  of 
j  under  the  influence  of  dentals  :  thus  education  edju:keifen  is  often 
pronounced  edguikel/an,  did  you  did  juw  in  rapid  speech  sometimes 
becomes  did  guw.     These  assimilations  must  be  carefully  avoided  in 
French.    Adieu  is  adj0  not  ad£0,  question  is  kestjo  not  kestjo. 
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ELISION 

240.  Closely  connected  with  assimilation  is  elision,  that  is, 
the  total  suppression  of  a  sound  in  certain  combinations. 
Thus  the  expressions  /  have  seen  him,  he  is  tJiere  are  often 
pronounced    in   rapid   speech    aiv   sijnim,    hijz   8ea.       A 
Frenchman  does  not  say  la  ami,  la  ekol  but  lami.  lekol. 

These  particular  elisions  in  French  are  recognized  by 
grammarians,  but  there  are  in  ordinary  speech  many  others 
of  which  no  account  is  taken  in  the  spelling. 

241.  The  most  common  elision  in  French  is  that  of  a. 
This  sound  is  regularly  dropped  unless  its  omission  brings 
two  consonants   together  at  the   beginning  or  three   con- 
sonants in  the  middle  of  a  group  :  thus  clieval  is  pronounced 
/aval  but  man  clieval  mo  Jval.     But  combinations  of  two 
consonants  at  the  beginning  and  of  three  in  the  middle  of 
a  group  are  common  when  the  last  consonant  is  a  liquid 
or  a  semi- vowel,  thus :  pelotc  plot,  dans  le  pit  its  da  1  pqi. 
There  may  even  be  four  consonants  together  in  this  case, 
as  in  je  le  crois  53  1  krwa. 

In  rapid  familiar  conversation  a  is  dropped  still  more 
often.  Sometimes  as  many  as  four  consonants  are  found 
initially,  for  instance :  je  crois  bien  J  krwa  bje. 

The  sound  a  is  fixed  in  only  a  very  few  words,  for  in- 
stance :  premier,  crcver,  bretelle,  portc-plume,  gourernement, 
Courbecoie,  Tournefort  turnafo:r  (but  ton  me  fort  turn  fo:r). 

242.  In    familiar   conversation    there   are    many    other 
elisions.     Formerly  the  1  of  clle  el,  the  r  of  sur  sy:r,  and 
the  k  of  avcc  avek  were  regularly  elided  before  a  consonant. 
At  the  present  day  these  elisions  scarcely  take  place  except 
in  order  to  save  a  syllable,  thus  :  die  ne  croit  pas  enkrwapa, 
sur  le  bane  sylbfl  ;  but  even  here  they  tend  to  disappear. 

243.  There  are  two  elisions  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
spelling  and  are  used  in  reading,  but  which  tire  not  usual  in 
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speaking :  these  are  the  elisions  of  the  i  of  si  si  and  the  a  of  <;a 
sa.  We  find  in  books  s'il  vient,  (faurait  ete',  which  are  read 
silvje,  soretete ;  but  the  more  usual  pronunciation  in  speak- 
ing is  si  i(l)  vje,  sa  oret  ete.1 

LIAISON 

244.  In  French,  as  we  have  seen,  combinations  of  several 
consonants  are  avoided  and  open  syllables  are  preferred  to 
closed  syllables.   One  effect  of  these  tendencies  is  that  a  great 
many  final  consonants  which  used  to  be  pronounced  have  dis- 
appeared.  Thus  the  word  tout  was  formerly  pronounced  tut ; 
now  it  is  usually  pronounced  tu  as  in  tout  le  monde  tulmoid, 
c'est  tout  setu.     But  when  such  a  word  was  followed  by  a 
vowel,  there  was  no  reason  for  dropping  the  final  consonant ; 
it  has  therefore  remained  in  modern  French,  thus  :    tout 
homme  tutom. 

Now  since  the  word  tout  is  more  often  found  before  a 
consonant  or  at  the  end  of  a  group  than  before  a  vowel,  the 
form  tu  which  was  originally  a  form  due  to  elision  has 
become  normal  ;  the  form  tut  is  now  only  employed  occa- 
sionally to  avoid  a  combination  of  two  vowels.  Similarly 
in  English  we  say  a  man  a  meen,  but  an  animal  an 
aenimal.  The  form  a  is  normal,  but  the  form  an  is  still 
used  to  avoid  the  combination  of  two  vowels. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  liaisons  so  frequently  met  with  in 
French :  thus  les  chevaux  is  pronounced  lejvo,  but  les  hommes 
lezom,  un  grand  chien  cegrajje,  but  un  grand  homme  cecjratom. 

245.  In  liaison  plosives  are  nearly  always  voiceless  and 
fricatives   are  nearly  always  voiced,  thus  :    un   long  hiver 
celokiveir,  un  gros  homme  cecjrozom. 

After  nasalized  vowels  an  n  reappears  in  liaison  and  the 
vowel  sometimes  loses  its  nasality :  thus  un  homme  is  pro- 
nounced cenom  or  cenom. 

246.  The  form  of  masculine  adjectives  in  liaison  is  gener- 

1  But  s'il  wits  plait  is  usually  pronounced  sivuple. 
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ally  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  feminine  ad- 
jectives, except  that  plosives  are  devocalized  and  fricatives  are 
vocalized,  as  noted  above,  thus :  beau  bo,  feminine  belle  bel ; 
un  bel  homme  oebelom  ; — grand  Qrfl,  feminine  grande  ^rflid ; 
un  grand  homme  cegrfltom  ;— faux  fo,  feminine  fausse  fo:s  ; 
un  faux  ami  cefozami. 

There  are  very  few  exceptions.  We  may  note  the  follow- 
ing: franc  frfi,  feminine  franche  frfl:J;  un  franc  e'tourdi 
cefrfiketurdi  ; — matin  male,  feminine  maline  malin  ;  malin 
esprit  malenespri ;— divin  dive,  feminine  divine  divin  ; 
divin  appel  divinapel ; — commun  komce,  feminine  commune 
komyn ;  commun  accord  komcenakoir. 

247.  The  use  of  liaison  varies  with  individuals  and  with 
the  style  of  speaking.    It  is  employed  much  more  frequently 
in  reading  aloud,  &c.,  than  in  familiar  conversation  ;  teachers, 
professors  of  elocution,  and,  still  more,  half-educated  people 
introduce  liaisons  wherever  possible.     The  last-mentioned 
class  frequently  make  mistakes  and  introduce  a  z  or  a  t  in 
the  wrong  place  ;  a  fault  of  this  kind  is  known  in  French 
as  un  cuir,  or  un  velours.^ 

248.  In  ordinary  conversation  liaisons  only  occur  between 
words  which  are  closely  connected  in  sense.     The  following 
are  the  principal  cases  : 

(a)  Between  an  article  and  a  noun  or  an  article  and  an 
adjective:  les  hommcs  lezom,    un  ami  cenami,   Ics  autres 
personnes  lezotraperson. 

(b)  Between   an   adjective   and   a  noun:    le  grand  ours 
legrSturs,  dcuxpctits  enfants  d0ptiza:fd,  mon  ami  monami. 

(c)  Between  a  numeral  and  a  noun  or  a  numeral  and  an 
adjective  :  deux  animaux  d0:zanimo. 

(d)  Between   un   adverb   and    an   adjective    or    another 
adverb  :  ires  utile  trezytil,  trop  idiot  tropidjo. 

(e)  Between   the   pronoun    and    the    verb    or    another 

1  'J'6vite    les    liaisons.      C'est     pretentieux  .   .  .  .  et    dangereux.' 
Labiche,  La  Grammaire. 

•AVOBY  IF 
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pronoun  :  il  entend  ilciita  (compare  il  volt  i(l)vwa),  nous 
arrivons  nuzari:vo,  on  ecoute  onekut,  fen  ai  §ane  ;  vous  en 
avez  vuzSnave;  nous  y  venons  nuzivno,  en  y  pensant 
dnipfiisci. 

(/)  Between  the  verb  and  its  pronoun:  a-t-ilpeur  ati(l)po9:r, 
vas-y  vazi,  prends-en  prcizci. 

(g)  Between  a  preposition  and  the  word  it  governs :  sans 
dbri  sazabri,  en  ecoutant,  cinekuta. 

(h)  After  the  conjunction  quand :  quand  il  viendra 
kcJti(l)vje:dra.  This  liaison  is  not,  however,  usual  when 
quand  is  used  interrogatively :  thus  ka  et  vu  vny  is  more 
frequent  than  kcit  et  vu  vny. 

(i)  After  various  parts  of  the  verbs  etre  and  avoir,  espe- 
cially when  used  as  auxiliaries :  il  est  id  iletisi,  il  etait  arrive 
iletetari:ve,  Us  ont  appris  i(l)zotapri. 

(j)  In  various  common  phrases  which  are  treated  almost 
as  single  words :  mot-a-mot  motamo,  pot-au-feu  potof0, 
pied-a-terre  pjetate:r,  de  temps  en  temps  datazcltci. 

Liaison  does  not  take  place  before  numerals,  thus :  Ics  onze 
leoz,  les  trois  huit  letrwaqit,  cent  un  scice. 

In  the  French-speaking  parts  of  Switzerland  liaison  is  much 
more  frequently  employed  than  in  the  North  of  France. 
For  this  reason  the  Swiss  pronunciation  always  sounds  to  a 
Parisian  somewhat  affected. 


THIRD   PART 

THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  LANGUAGE 

PRINCIPLES 

249.  WE  have  now  determined  the  principal  elements  of 
which  the  French  language  is  composed.     It  remains  to 
discuss  how  they  may  be  represented  in  writing. 

A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  accurately  all  the  elements  of  language.  We  have 
described  fifty-two  sounds,  excluding  many  of  the  finer 
distinctions  which  could  obviously  not  be  represented 
adequately  by  any  practical  alphabet.  Then  there  are  stress, 
length,  and,  above  all,  pitch  and  inflection ;  it  is  impossible 
to  represent  these  except  in  the  roughest  manner.  Rapidity 
of  enunciation  might  be  indicated  by  increasing  and  dimi- 
nishing the  distances  between  consecutive  symbols,  and 
quality  of  tone  by  placing  some  special  sign  at  the  beginning 
of  each  sentence ;  this  would,  however,  be  very  complicated. 
Gesture  cannot  be  represented  at  all,  and  this  alone  is 
sufficient  to  render  it  impossible  to  indicate  by  means  of 
writing  all  that  is  expressed  by  speech. 

250.  On   the   other   hand    writing   may    mark    certain 
distinctions   of  meaning   which   speech    does    not.      Thus 
division   into   words,   which   does   not  correspond   to  any 
regular  phenomenon  in  speech,  may  be  easily  observed  in 
writing  and  may  be  very  useful  in  making  the  sense  clear. 
Similarly  various  symbols  may  be  used  in  writing,  such  as 
italics,  inverted  commas,  hyphens,  &c.,  none  of  which  corre- 

H    "J 
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spond  to  anything  regular  in  speech.  Writing  has  therefore 
advantages  to  compensate  for  its  imperfections  as  a  phonetic 
representation  of  language. 

Writing  ought  therefore  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
requirements  of  sense  and  of  phonetic  representation. 

251.  Then  the  question  arises  how  far  writing  ought  to  be 
bound  by  these  requirements.     This  depends  on  the  object 
of  writing.     If  the  object  is  scientific,  as  in  the  study  of 
philology,  the  phonetic  representation  must  be  made  as 
accurate  as  possible  and  the  requirements   of  sense   may 
be  disregarded.     All  shades  of  sound  for  which  symbols  can 
be  found  must  be  represented,  their  length  indicated,  and 
combinations  of  them  divided  into  breath-groups  and  stress- 
groups  and  not  into  words ;  and  finally  the  inflection  must 
be  marked  as  far  as  possible. 

252.  But  in  a  system  of  practical  spelling  such  as  might 
be  used  in  learning  to  read  or  in  teaching  foreign  languages, 
or  which  might  even  replace  our  ordinary  spelling,  other 
principles  would  be  adopted. 

Writing  of  this  kind  must  be  clear  and  simple.  Instead  of 
representing  as  accurately  as  possible  all  the  elements  of 
speech,  only  those  of  which  the  values  may  affect  the  meaning 
need  be  represented. 

253.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  representation  of  the 
French  language,  we  must  ask  ourselves  first  which  sounds 
ought  to  be  represented.      We  have  described  fifty-two 
distinct  sounds,  but  many  of  the  distinctions  are   quite 
unnecessary  for  making  the  meaning    clear.      Thus    the 
distinction  between  the  voiced  and  voiceless  j  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  from  this  point  of  view  ;   no  Frenchman  could 
pronounce  without  great  difficulty  combinations  like  pje 
with  a  voiced  j  or  bje  with  a  voiceless  j,  and  students  of 
the  French  language  may  be  told  once  for  all  that  j  is  more 
or  less  devocalized  after  voiceless  consonants,    j  is  therefore 
written  in  all  cases.     The  same  applies  to  w,  q,  1,  r,  &c. 
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Of  the  vowels  &  may  be  replaced  by  e  or  by  e,  b  by  o,  and  & 
by  a  or  a.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  distinguish  some 
sounds  which  are  very  similar,  for  instance  w  and  q, 
because  their  values  may  affect  the  meaning  as  in  Louis  Iwi, 
lui  Iqi ;  similarly  the  consonants  w,  q,  j  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  vowels  u,  y,  i  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
between  words  like  roui  rwi  and  rouifle  m:j,  &c. ;  a  special 
symbol  is  used  for  a  on  account  of  certain  rules  of  stress 
and  in  order  to  distinguish  le  retour  la  rtuir  from  leur 
tour  lor  tu:r,  &c. 

In  this  way  the  number  of  distinct  French  sounds  may  be 
reduced  to  thirty-seven,  viz.  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  cj ;  m,  n,  ji ;  1,  r ; 
q,  w,  f,  v,  s,  z,  /,  g,  j,  h  ;  u,  o,  o,  a,  a,  e,  e,  i ;  ce,  0,  y  ;  e ; 
5,  fl,  e,  ce.  These  are  the  sounds  which  characterize  Northern 
French  pronunciation. 

In  the  case  of  French  texts  written  for  English  readers,  or 
in  fact  for  any  foreign  students  of  the  French  language,  it  is 
well  sometimes  to  mark  certain  distinctions  which  would 
not  be  necessary  for  French  readers:  thus  it  is  useful  to 
write  I  and  not  1  in  words  like  peuple  peep},  where  an 
Englishman  would  naturally  pronounce  pcs-p].  in  two 
syllables,  like  people  pijpj.  But  even  peculiarities  of  this 
kind  may  be  stated  once  for  all  in  simple  rules. 

254.  Elements  of  language  other  than  sounds  can 
only  be  very  roughly  indicated.  We  mark  long  and  half- 
long  vowels  by  the  same  symbol,  and  we  neglect  in  general 
the  length  of  consonants,  since  this  is  implied  by  their 
position  (§  124). 

We  retain  word  divisions  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and 
we  do  not  mark  the  stress  when  it  is  normal l  ;  even  when 
it  is  shifted  we  only  mark  it  when  absolutely  essential. 
Stress-groups  are  not  indicated  at  all  ;  breath -groups  are 
separated  by  punctuation- marks,  and  these  symbols,  which 

1  The  stress  is,  however,  given  in  the  textn  on  pp.  108  ami  lli\ 
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are  shown  by  experience  to  be  of  the  greatest  use,  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  to  a  certain  extent  the  inflection  (§  140).1 
Of  course  glides  are  entirely  disregarded. 

A  marked  rise  in  pitch  might  be  indicated  by  italics,  and 
a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  speaking  by  thick  type.2 

255.  Finally,  to  avoid  confusing  the  reader  by  writing  the 
same  word  in  several  different  forms  (for  the  eye  sees  a  word 
as  a  whole  rather  than  as  a  succession  of  letters),  we  only 
indicate  the  most  marked  changes  of  form,  such  as  con- 
tractions, assimilations,  elisions  ;  that  is,  we  give  every  word 
its  normal  form  wherever  possible.     But  of  course  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  marking  characteristic  abbreviations 
in  representing  a  conversation,  if  we  desire  to  do  so. 

256.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  rational  system  of  ortho- 
graphy which  has  all  the  advantages  of  ordinary  spelling, 
but  which  is  far  more  accurate  and  infinitely  easier  to  learn. 
It  might  therefore  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the 
ordinary  spelling.     If  custom  still  opposes  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  into  current  literature,  it  might  nevertheless 
be  used  for  teaching  children  and  illiterate  persons  to  read,  for 
teaching  deaf-mutes  to  speak,  and  for  teaching  the  French 
language  to  those  who  do  not  speak  it  as   their  mother 
tongue.     The  author  has  made  use  of  this  system  for  many 
years  in   his   private   correspondence  with   many    of   his 
colleagues  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association  :   its 

1  It  would,  however,  be  useful  to  place  notes  of  interrogation  and 
exclamation  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  sentences,  as  is  done 
in  Spanish. 

2  Owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  accessories  of  language, 
as  distinguished  from  the  formation  of  the  sounds  themselves,  and 
owing  to  our  limited  means  of  representing  them,  we  are  necessarily 
unable  to  indicate  them  more  precisely  than  by  the  means  mentioned 
above.     A  closer  approximation  would  be  desirable  in  numberless 
cases  ;  this  may  be  seen  by  noticing  the  very  different  impressions  a 
sentence  may  make  when  read  in  two  different  ways.     In  Appendix  A 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  accurately  the  inflection  of  a 
text. 
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employment  effects  a  great  saving  of  time  owing  to  the 
absence  of  mute  letters. 


SPECIMENS 

257.  We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  texts  in 
phonetic  transcription.  They  are  chosen  to  illustrate  various 
styles  of  pronunciation. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to  those  unac- 
customed to  phonetic  transcription.  When  a  phonetic  text 
is  being  deciphered,  and  therefore  read  very  slowly,  the 
pronunciation  of  many  words  and  phrases  may  sound  vulgar, 
incorrect  or  affected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
following  texts  are  intended  to  be  read  at  the  rate  indicated 
in  the  headings. 

The  best  way  of  testing  whether  the  pronunciation  here 
given  is  correct,  is  for  a  person  who  can  pronounce  the 
sounds  to  take  a  piece  and  learn  it  until  he  can  read  it  quite 
fluently;  he  should  then  read  it  aloud  to  an  unprejudiced 
person,  taking  care  not  to  read  too  slowly,  and  ask  if  the 
pronunciation  sounds  in  any  way  peculiar.  The  probability 
is  that  it  will  not. 

Of  course  the  reader  may  not  always  find  the  pronunciation 
to  be  that  with  which  he  is  familiar.  The  pronunciation  of 
French,  as  of  all  other  languages,  is  very  variable.  It  differs 
from  one  individual  to  another  even  in  the  same  family. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
person  to  know  how  he  pronounces.  Even  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  subject  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  ;  and 
others  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  slightest  idea  of  how  they 
speak.  On  one  occasion  when  Prof.  O.  Jespersen  was  in 
France,  the  author  and  his  brother,  M.  Jean  Passy,  were 
discussing  with  him  the  characteristic  forms  of  spoken 
French.  M.  Frederic  Passy,  the  father  of  the  other  two,  was 
listening,  and  strongly  disagreed  with  his  sons  on  many 
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points ;  he  would  not  admit,  among  other  things,  that  il  is 
pronounced  i  before  consonants,  and  finished  by  exclaiming 
mo9SJ0  jespersen,  i  n  sav  pa  s  k  i  diiz ;  thus  showing, 
in  spite  of  himself,  that  the  assertion  was  correct.1  More 
recently  the  author  was  reproached  by  his  father  for 
transcribing  parce  que  as  paska,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
incorrect,  '  pask  5  n  di  pa  paska.' 

Similarly  the  statement  that  French  people  do  not 
pronounce  all  the  e  mutes  when  reciting  poetry  is  often 
disputed  ;  if,  however,  a  French  person  be  asked  to  recite,  it 
will  be  observed  at  once  that  he  drops  a  great  many  of  these 
e  mutes. 


1.  TEXTS  IN  CONVEKSATIONAL  PRONUNCIATION 

la  Ju 

d0  gars3,  soizef  e  banwa,  poise  &  su:r  pre  d  de  potaje 
u  i  j  avs  de  Ju  sypErb. 

'ragarda  do  de  p0,'  di  soizef,  '3  vwala  de  bo  Ju !  i  s3 
vrema  majiifik ! ' 

'ty  truiv?'  di  banwa.  'i  m  sflibla  k  i  n  o  rje  d  bje 
rmarkabl.  5  cm  e  vy,  mwa,  de  Ju !  mo  Je:r,  3  faz<3  m5 
tu:r  da  frais,  3  e  vy  69  Ju  ki  ete  gro  kom  la  meizo  k  ty 
vwa  laba.' 

'sa  m  eton,'  di  soizef.  'purta,  o  vwa  de  Joz  si  droil ! 
ka  5  ete  Joidronje,  nuz  avo  travaje  a  de  Joidro  ki  ete  gr3 
kom  1  egliiz.' 

'  ty  t  mok  da  mwa,'  s  ekri  banwa ;  '  keska  ty  vudre  k  o 
fas  d  da  Joidro  d  set  graidoer  la  ? ' 

'  me  3  pa:s,'  repo  soizef,  *  ka  s  ete  pur  i  fer  bujiir 
t5  Ju.' 

banwa  a  beise  la  teit,  tu  hoit0. 

1  The  author  has  frequently  heard  his  father  say  i,  even  in  public 
speaking,  if  he  was  at  all  excited. 
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istwa-.r  da   be:ta 

i  j  ave  yn  fwa  &  gars5  ki  ete  tre  stypid ;  osi  5  11  aple 
be:ta.  i  n  parse  pa  ce  su:r  s3  fer  omwe  yn  u  do  be:ti:z. 

69  5u:r,  sa  me:r  Iqi  di,  4be:ta,  ty  va  ale  a  la  fwair 
nuz  ajte  69  kojo.  Jwaizi  loe  bje  gra,  e  marjad  loe,  pur  no 
pa  1  peje  tro  Je:r.' 

'n  e  pa  poe:r,  m<5m<3,  59  fre  ata:sj3,  va.' 

beita  s  3va  d5  a  la  vil  a/te  1  koJ3.  i  1  /wa:zi  bje  gra, 
i  1  marj&d  15:t3  pur  ne  pa  1  peje  tro  Je:r,  epqi  i  Iqi  di, 
'metnd  kofo,  swa  bje  sa:3  e  va  t  u  a  la  me:z5  ad  t 
arete.' 

10  ko|5  repd  par  6e  grojimQ  'x5',  kom  si  i  di:ze  wi,  e 
beita  s  dva  s  promne  da  la  vil  pur  savwa:r  89  k  i  j  ave 
d  noef. 

19  swair,  kat  il  ari:v  a  la  me:zo,  i  di  a  sa  ms:r,  'ebje 
1  koJ5,  ile  bo  e?' 

'u  et  i  do  to  ko/5?' 

'esk  i  n  e  pa  Qkor  ari:ve?' 

1  komQ  ariive  ?  ki  do  es  ki  dve  11  amne  ? ' 

'person,  me  5  Iqi  ave  di  d  et  bje  sa:3  e  d  V9ni:r  isi  tu 
drwa,  sd  s  arete  ;  e  i  m  ave  di  k  wi.' 

'a!5  bo,'  di  la  me:r,  'wvala  not  kojo  perdy!  ty  n  puve 
d5  pa  11  ataje  par  yn  pat  e  1  Jase  dvQ  twa  avek  yn  baget  ? ' 

'yn  ot  fvva,  mama,  39  1  fre.' 

kek  ;$u:r  apre,  la  me:r  1  Qvwa  a  la  vil  a/te  &  trepje  pur 
met  la  marmit  dosy  pur  fer  kqi:r  la  sup.  be:ta  a  flva  a 
la  vil,  il  a/et  so  trepje,  epqi  i  s  rapel  89  k9  sa  me:r  Iqi 
ave  di,  k  il  ore  dy  ataje  1  kojo  par  yn  pat,  e  1  Jase  dv3 
Iqi  avek  yn  baget.  il  ataj  do  so  trepje  par  09  pje,  e  i  s 
me  a  1  tu/e  avek  so  baito  pur  la  fe:r  avSse.  natyrelma  la 
trepje  n  buse  pa,  alo:r  beita  tap  ply  fo:r,  epqi  d  plyz  d  ply 
fo:r,  e  a  la  fe  i  ka:s  la  trepje. 

19  vwala  bjen  flnqije.  i  ru:tr  a  la  mo:z5,  e  i  di  a  sa 
me:r,  'uiuma,  3  e  fe  kom  ty  m  ave  di,  3  e  ataje  1  trepje 
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par  yn  pat,  036  ta:Je  da  1  Jase  dva  mwa  avek  mo  ba:t5. 
me  i  n  a  pa  vuly  niarje ;  alo:r  3  e  tape  ply  fo:r,  e  i  s  e 
kaise.' 

'a:  mo  po:v  garso!  ty  n  a  fe  game  d  o:tr!  ty  n  puve 
pa  pa:dra  10  trepje  derjer  to  do,  e  1  porte  komsa?' 

'yn  o:t  fwa,  mama,  33  1  fre.' 

OB  p0  apre  sa  me:r  Iqi  di, 

'va  a  la  vil  nuz  ajte  63  pake  d  Jaidel  do  sqif.' 

i  s  Sva  a  la  vil,  il  ajet  63  pake  d  Jaidel,  e  i  s  rapel  s  ka 
sa  me:r  lt[i  ave  di,  k  il  ore  dy  porte  1  trepje  derjer  so  do. 
i  pro  do  so  pake  d  Ja:del.  e  i  1  pa  derjer  so  do. 

SystomQ  s  3\ir  la  i  faze  tre  Jo,  e  1  soleij  done  3  pie  syr 
la  do  d  beita. 

natyrelma,  kat  il  et  arive  a  la  meizo,  i  n  ave  ply  k  le 
me/  derjer  la  do,  e  tu  sez  abi  ete  pie  d  greis. 

'  ka  ty  e  do  stypid ! '  Iqi  di  sa  me:r,  '  ty  n  se  do  pa  k 
la  sqif  fo  tre  fasilma  ?  olj0  d  le  metr  o  soleij,  i  fale  le 
trope  da  1  o  ka  ty  truive  63  rqiso,  u  le  fe:r  rafrei/iir  par 
la  va,  k3  ty  ez  ariive  o  ho  d  la  ko:t.' 

'yn  ot  fwa,  mama,  30  1  fre.' 

kek  suir  apre,  sa  me:r  1  avwa  a  la  vil  ajte  dy  sel  pur 
sale  1  nuvo  kojo  k  on  avet  ajte,  e  de  plym  pur  fe:r  oan 
edrado. 

ka  beita  ariiv  o  ho  d  la  koit,  i  s  rapel  ka  sa  me:r  Iqi 
ave  di  k  il  ore  dy  fe:r  rafre:Ji:r  se  Jadel  o  va.  is  aret  do, 
il  u:vra  so  sak  da  plym,  e  i  lez  etal  bje  o  vQ.  systama 
s  sur  la,  i  j  ave  bo:ku  d  v3  ;  e  vwala  tut  le  plym  ki  s 
3vol. 

1  bo '  s  di  be:ta ;  '  3  e  dy  fe:r  yn  beitiiz.  i  fo  ka  3  fas 
bjen  atasjo  a  mo  sel  metna  ;  sa:  sa  3  m  ova  et  grode.' 

e  i  rdesa  la  koit  avek  la  sak  da  plym  vid  d3z  yn  me, 
e  1  sel  da  1  o:tr.  3ba  d  la  ko:t,  i  j  ave  6a  rqiso. 

'mama  m  a  di  k  3  ore  dy  tr3:pe  me  J3:del  d3  1  o'  s 
di  beita ;  e  i  traip  so  pake  d  sel  da  1  o. 

natyrelma,  an  ari:va  a  la  me:zo,  i   n  ave   pa  ply  d  sel 
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ka  d  plym.     pur  la  ku  sa  me:r  a  perdy  pasjuis,  e  dpqi  e 
n  Iqi  a  ply  fe  fe:r  do  komisjo. 

A  story  from  the  province  of  Beam,  told  by  J.  Pasty. 


la  JVal  vole 

de  braiv  peizd  n  avs  k  de  JVal  pur  labuire  s5  JQ.  de  suir 
o  la  Iqi  a  vole. 

la  vwala  bje  trist.  kom  s  ete  la  seizo  de  labuir,  i  Iqi 
fale  apsoelyma  de  Jval  ;  e  de  1  IQdme,  il  e  parti  pur  yn  vil 
vwazin,  u  i  j  ave  fwa:r  o  bestjo  sa  sur  la  ;  il  chporte  yn 
patit  som.  tu  1  argQ  k  il  avs  a  la  me:z5.  espe:ru  k  sa  sy- 
fi:re  pur  a/te  den  o:t  /aval. 

ariive  a  la  f\va:r,  i  s  me  a  rgarde  le  Jvo  ki  etet  a  v3:dr. 
kel  n  e  pa  son  etonma  an  apersava,  parmi  o,  s5  propra 
Jval  !  s  e  bje  Iqi,  i  n  sa  trop  pa  ;  la  po:vra  be:t  a  1  e:r 
da  la  rkone:tr  o:si. 

5ystama  den  asa  d  polis  pa-.se.  la  peiza  1  apel  :  '  masjo,' 
Iqi  dit  i,  l  sa  Jval  ki  e  la  et  a  mwa,  o  m  1  a  vole  da  la 
nqi  d  avajeir  a  je:r.'  e  kom  la  marja  d  Javo  s  rekrie, 
*5a  n  vuz  akyz  pa,'  dit  i,  'me  pte:t  ka  1  voloeir  vu  11  a 
vu:dy  je:r  ?  ' 

'  vu  vu  tro:pe.  mo  brav  om,'  repo  1  makijio  avek  asyrais  ; 
'sa  Jval  rasaibla  ptet  bje  o  vo:tr,  me  sa  n  po  pa  et  Iqi, 
kar  53  11  e  dapqi  trwa  mwa  ;  ja  11  e  ajte  a  la  fwair  da 
Jols,  o  mwa  d  jyje.' 

1    aga   n    save   pa    a   ki   aitchdr  ;   den    atrupmS   s  forme 


tutaku  1  peizu  a  yn  ide.  'vuz  ave  sa  Jval  dapqi  trwa 
mwa,  dit  vu  ;  alo:r  vu  1  kone-.se  bje.  da  kel  oe:j  esk  i  n 
i  vwa  pa  ?  '  e  0  mem  to  i  mete  ee  me  syr  lez  jo  dy 
Jval. 

la  marjci  ezit  &  momd,  pqi  repo  braivmd,  '8  e  d  1  cej 
go:f.' 
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j^'  di  1  peizQ  a  dekuvra  1  oej  go:J  d9  la  be:t,  'vuz 
et  tern  WE  ko  da  st  oej  la  la  Jval  i  vwa  parfetma/ 

'he,  s  e  la  la:g  ki  m  a  fur/e/  di  1  makijio  de  p0  truble, 
me  peja  d  o:das  ;  '  s  s  1  09  j  drwa  ka  3  vule  diir  ;  ms:m 
k9  3  1  ore  bje  v3:dy  la  smen  dernjeir,  si  i  n  ave  pa  ete 
borp,  st  animal  la  !  ' 

<e  bjs  metna,'  di  1  peiz3  3  dekuvra  1  o:tr  oeij,  <3  n 
diira  pa  k  ty  n  e  pa  de  ma:toe:r  e  de  voloeir.  il  i  vwa  bjs 
de  d0z  j0,  m5  vj0  nwairo,  e  3  espsir  k  i  n  sra  pa  borji 
da  sito.' 

i  n  j  ave  ply  rjs  a  di:r.  la  makijid  a  ete  amne  3  pri:z3, 
e  1  peiza"  a  py  ravwair  so  Jval. 


2.    TEXT  IN   CAREFUL  PRONUNCIATION 

la   mi'zeir   d   cen   5:'f3 

s  e  da  set  e'trwat  e  ^oibra  xry  d  perixg0,  u  nu  dmcei'rjoz 
a'loir,  ka  3  davsz  eprui've  1  i'reparabla  ma'loeir  da  ma  rvi. 

notr  aparta'ma  kosis'tst  an  yn  ynik  rpjes  e  "ce  Cabins 
xnwa:r  u  3  kuxje.  nu  n  avjo  xply  su  lez  rj0  la  'Iar3  ori'zo 
da  1  epais  ss'lwi.  salqi'si  sa  bor'net  a  la  rku:r  d  &  mar/3 
d  'pla:/.  su  1  X3u:r  'tern  ki  vne  'ta-.r,  s  an  ale  ^o,  notr 
ete'rjoeir  ete  de  ply  xtrist.  le  'feibla  ra'surs  ki  nuz  ets 
v'ny  d  oa  xtu  ptit  erixta:3  afve  d  s  epqr/ze;  o'dla,  xnyl 
espe'rais. 

tu^uir  3  teta'teit  avek  ma  'meir  atra  lez  'oair  da  ^lais, 
e'my  d  sez  emof/sjo,  la  vwajat  s'kjst  sysk  a  n  ^ams 
savwar  la  'veij  kel  sars  la  nuri'tyir  dy  lad'me,  33  'freimi- 
ssz  a  1  i'de  d  yn  mi^ea*  apxsoly  pur  se  dernje  X3u:r.  nu 
^ezsrvjoz  ap'solyma  xtu  .pur  'el. 

ry  de  ss'ps-.r,  s  ets  pur  'mwa  00  'regal  d  avwair  'kelka 
le'gym  &  'p0  aseizo'ne ;  'ry  d  peri'g0,  sala  m  y  sai'ble  1 
a'bo:da:s  dy  'rij. 
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e  5  ave  'ke:z  d !  '1  0:3  u  la  krwcTsd-.s  ra'pid  rd  1 
ba'zwe  d  yn  nuri'tyir  abo*/d<3:t  plyz  e'perj0  k  a  o'kden 
o:tr9  mo'ma  d  la  'vi. 

19  'ply  su'va,  59  par'te  pur  la  ko'le:3  a  '569,  1  esto'ma  e 
la  'te:t  'vid.  ka  ma  gra'meir  vane  nu  'vwa:r,  a  ete  le 
'b5  3u:r  ;  el  m  a'rifise  dd  kelk9  p'tit  mo'ne.  39  'kalkylez 
a'loir  syr  la  'rut  sg  k9  3  pure  'bjen  aj'te  pur  'troipe  ma 
'fe.  19  ply  'sa:3  yt  e'te  d  a-.'tre  Je  1  buld:'3e ;  me  'koma 
tra'iir  ma  'po:vr9'te  3  'mQ^Q  mo  pe  rsek  dgva  me  kama- 
'rad?  da'vQis,  39  m  vwa'jez  ekspo'/ze  a  leer  'ri:r,  e  3  d 
'fre:mise.  set  '0:3  e  xsa  pi'tje  ! 

i,  set  edi^Sis  rne  d  la  perseky'sjo,  'fjeirma, 
sypor'te  par  le  'mje,  fe  ma  'glwa:r.  a'loir,  el  m9 
'saiblet  yn  'h5:t,  e  3  la  'kaje  d9  mo  Xmj0.  rteribl9  res'pe 
y'me! 

pur  eja'pe  o  rra:jri,  3  imasi'ne  d  aj'te  kelk9/Jo:z  d  ase 
'sypsta'sjel  pur  mg  sutrni:r,  e  ki  rsai'bla  pur'ta  a  yn 
fria'diiz.  19  xply  su'va,  s  ete  1  pe  d  e'pis  ki  fgze  le  'fre  d 
mo  desoe'ne,  i  n  'm3:ke  'pa  d  bu'tik  a  69  'sair  syr  mo 
'/me.  pur  'd0  su  on  avet  6e  mor'so  'majii'fik,  oen  om 
'syperb,  &  '300  par  la  ho'toeir  d9  la  xta:j ;  a  r'va:/,  il  ete 
'si  pla,  ko  39  1  gli'ss  da  mo  kar'to,  e  i  n  la  'goifle  'ge:r. 

pada  la  'klais,  k3  39  sa-.'te  19  'verti^  ma  se:'zi:r  e  k  mez 
'jo  vwaje  'trubl9  par  1  e'fe  d  1  inani'sjo,  39  Iqi  ka:'sez  OB 
rbra,  yn  'sorb,  ka  3  'grijio'tez  a  la  dero'be.  me  vwa'ze  n 
tarde  'ge-.r  a  syr'praidra  mo  pti  ma'ne:3,  'ka  'mais  ty 
'la,'  ma  di:ze  re'vol  u  po're?  39  repo:'de,  no  s3  'ruisiir, 
1  mo  de'se:r.' 

o  'di  k  le  su'frais  fi'zik  so  rbon  a  '1  a:m.  o  'vwa  k  5 
ete  da  1  erta  la  ply  'propr  a  'devlo'pe  la  'mjen.  me  1  rko:r, 
'Iqi,  a  ete  'depri'me.  mal'gre  lez  a'dusis'ma  ki  so  v'ny 
ply  'ta:r,  33  'porta  tu'5u:r  sa  'ta  a  'mwa.  ma  'taij,  ply 
pa'tit  ka  'sel  dez  o:tr9  'ma-.brg  d9  ma  fa'mi-.j,  yn  me:'groe:r 
segy'lje:r  dez  ekstremi'te,  ra'pel  ka  mon  a'fuis  na  fy  pwe 
nu'ri.  me  priva-.'sjo  poeiv  sa  rezy'me  a  'tnva  mo  :  3ysk 
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a  'keiz  a,  'pwe  d  'vjaid,  'pwe  d  've,  'pwe  d  'f0,  dy  'pe, 
de  le'gym  la  ply  su'va  ktjiz  a  '1  o  e  o  'sel.  si  3  e  syr- 
vei'ky,  's  e  ka  mal'gre  le  su'frais  e  la  sai'te  rqi'ne  de  ma 
'me:r,  la  'sen  kostity'sjo  da  mo  'peir  preva'lyt  a  'mwa.  la 
tra'vaij,  lez  abi'tyd  da  la  'vi  soli'teir  ka  3  ma'nez  avsk  me 
pa'ra,  ma  su'teirt  o/si,  ma  rch'diirt  ak'tif,  me  'so  ma 
forti'fje  sa'me.  da  'sorta  ka  ma  'Jeiti-.v  fi'gyir  'resta  kom 
69  'mony'ma  da  se  ta  d  'doeg.  le  sika'tris  ka  'garda  ma 
me  'drwat  te'mwaji  da  ta  d  i've:r  paise  sa  rf0.  e  spai'da, 
parmi  le  'ku  e  koitra'ku  k  oen  a/fa  sai'ble  n  pa  pu'vwair 
sypor'te,  33  res'te  pur  le  'vvvair,  e  ^iiva  pur  le  'rakoi'te. 

la  xfe  n  a  paz  ete  la  'soel  tur'ma  d  mon  a/fais.  33  ma 
survje  syr'tu  k  5  e  y  xfrwa.  nu  n  aly'mjo  ^ame  d  rf0  dQ 
notra  grQ:d  '/Qibr,  si  s  'n  e  pur  prepare  lez  ali'ma,  e  kom 
5  1  a  rvy,  sa  n  ete  'pa  tu  le  '5ir.r  neserse:r. 

a  'tut  se'/zo,  33  porrtez  63  ptit  a'bi  tet  da  xne:gr.  par  le 
xtQ  d  sa'le,  i  dav'ne  for  'sek.  la  'biiz  ma  'trasper'se 
a  la  'mwel  dez  ro:s.  xn  s:port,  maPgre  1  i'veir,  les  ai 
ki  s  etet  u'vert  e  m  faze  'kryelma  su'friir,  33  m  la've  ava 
1  'su'.r  pur  ra'liir  la  /volymi/n0:z  istwar  oVsjen  da  ro'le. 
3a  m  a-/fo:se  da  me  'Jeirz  ertyd,  i  Jer'jat  oe  sa'ku-.r,  es'peirat 
ubli'e.  i  m  sa'/ble  ka  s  etek  a'ned'/tr.r  la  mi'zeir  ka  d  i 
mwe  soi'se. 

JULES  MICHELET. 


3.    TEXT  IN  VERY  CAREFUL  PRONUNCIATION, 
koma  dj0  forg  yn  aim 

da  la  ful,  sakretma, 

dj0  parfwa  prat  yn  aim  noeiv 

k  il  v0t  amne  laitnia 

Syska  liji  d  eproev  an  eproeiv. 
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il  la  fe  po:vr9,  sd  sutje, 
do  le  rdz  opsky.r  ratny, 
Jerja  la  vre,  vuld  la  bje, 
py:r  tu5u:r  e  mekony. 

il  fe  pile  su  le  dulceir 
la  feibla  koir  ki  11  chprizon  ; 
il  la  nurit  avek  de  ploe:r 
ka  nyl  o:tr  aim  na  supson. 

il  Iqi  sysit  Jak  5u:r, 
pur  1  epruive,  yn  oitra  pen  ; 
il  la  fe  sufriir  par  1  amir.r 
par  1  igystis  e  par  la  hem. 

il  la  frap  d  de  ku  serte 
da  Jakde  dez  e:tra  k  el  e:m 
e  fe  da  so  kryel  deste 
oe  melaikolik  proble:m. 

5ame  sa  rigoe:r  na  s  3:do:r ; 
1  aim  ata  la  pe ;   il  la  trubl ; 
el  lyt  ;   il  frap  ply  foir  ; 
el  sa  reziji,  il  radubl. 

a  la  ryd  Iwa  dy  travaij 
il  la  kodam,  e:si  frape  ; 
il  la  dyrsi  kom  1  emaij 
il  la  trchp  kom  yn  epe. 

5yi3  eifleksibl,  il  v0  savwair 
si  5ysk  o  bu,  malgre  1  orais, 
el  akoipliira  so  davwair 
sd  demaitiir  sa  15  kurai5. 

e  s  il  la  vwa,  o  dernje  juir, 
s3  ka  sa  fermate  reklaim, 
il  Iqi  surit  avek  amu:r ; 
set  e:si  ko  djo  fors  yn  a:m. 

MANUEL. 
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la  'fwa  l 

pur  'mwa,      ka  5  vef/re,       da  le  se'lesta      'plen, 
le'z  astra      s  ekar'ta      da  loer  'rut      ser'ten, 
d3  le  '/a      da  1  e'te:r      1  09  par  '1  oitra      hcer'te, 
parku'riir      o  ha'zair      le  'sj0z      epuva:'te ; 
ka  3  a:ta:'dre      5e:'mi:r      e  sa  'briize      la  xte:r, 
ka  3  ves're      s5  'glob,       sr'r3      e  solixte:r, 
flo'ta      Iws  de  so'leij,       'ploeira      1  om  de'trqi, 
89  'psrdro      da  le  '/3      do  1  e'tsrnel      'nt^i  ; 
e  xka      dernje  te'mws      da  se  'sem      fyrnebr, 
aitui're      dy  ka'o,       da  la  rmof.r      de  te'nebr, 
'soel      sa  sare  da'bu ;      'soel      malgre  mon  e'frwa, 
re:tr      iifajibl  e  'b5,      3  esperrrez      a  xtwa, 
e  ser'te      dy  ra'tu-.r      da  1  eter'nel      o'roir, 
syr  le  Xm3:d      dertrqi      39  1  atd^drsz      a:xko:r! 

LAMARTINB. 


4.    TEXT  IN  RAPID  CONVERSATIONAL 
PRONUNCIATION2 

NOTE.  —  This  pronunciation  is  not  recommended  for  English  students. 
le'kol 


la'ssin  sa'pais  syryn'plas  davi'lais.  '30  kili'/ze,  a'si 
syroe'ba,  sa'leiv  alariived'pjeir. 

'38  aetesu'fra  panala^nqi,  pask  ilavemai^e  trod^riiz. 
sama'ma,  kja'poeir  dalwarma'lad,  a'di  kini:rerpa  ale'kol. 
'bje  kinsufra'ply,  iniva'pa  tut/me:m,  '  paski'purea'koir  et- 
ma'lad.' 

1  This  text  is  divided  into  stress-groups,  which  are  approximately 
of  equal   length  (§  99),  and  the  principal  stress  in  each  group  is 
marked. 

2  In  this  text  division  into  words  is  replaced  by  divisions  into  stress- 
groups,  and  the  stress  in  each  stress-group  is  marked. 
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'pje:r  ete/ar'sed  porteyn'letr  ovi'lais  wa'ze,  meilardiko'trel 
destina'te:r  osor'tiir  dasovi'lais.  in'va  purta'pa  ale'kol, 
'paskid'vre  etsyrla'rut  ddsi'tri.'  dy'rest,  ilem'bje:mj0  pro- 
fi'te  dsamati'ne  pura'le  ddlebwad'meiri,  paskiliko'ns  oB"ni. 

se  'siiamyizdd  ^we  avskleptizwa'zo  kona'denije  !  oleza- 
'taj  parla'pat,  oloer'kup  le'zel,  ole  fe'soite  eferlakyPbyt  ale- 
pu'sa  parla'k0.  expi  jarjed'droil  komda'wair  la'fiyroeir 
dyrpe:r  edla'me-.r  katintruv'ply  loerpa'ti.  li'de  e'si  sedqi:- 
rz9:t  ka'sfln  reziste'pa  ode'ziir  dakopajie'pje:r  ddsonespe- 
di'sjo.  iva'do  purpoizeMiiv  kilii'ze. 

kel  'bo:  'li:v  di'pje-.r. 

'pasalma  xbo,  iltoi'si  'bjenamy/zS,  e  ^ystama  sSili^ze 
ynis'twair  kilqido'ne  la'Jierda'puL 

Xk5:t  la'mwa  di'pjeir. 

isa'si  doe'ptigar'so,  'sa-.k,  koe'salts-.'baik  adlrve  ekilai'msn 
dSsawa'tyir.  lapti^aik  pas'bjs  arso:te  parlapoi^tjeir,  mepur- 
'plydsyir'tel  salte'/bdik  laata'Je  parla'pat  komi'di. 

la'pat  ! 

lanqiv'ny,  kQtutla'trup  agaijiele'bwa  esu'pe  aple'neir, 
19'Jef  de'taj  pti^aik  el'fe  de'sQ-.dr.  mogar'so  kilqixdi,  seba- 
'zwe  doe'klun,  iza'pel  kom'sa  .  .  . 

Jse'bje,  dergaja:r  ki'fe  deturda'fors  e'port  depwad'sa-.ki'lo 
syrlesto'ma. 

"Syst.  sedob'zwe  dde'klun,  kilqi'di,  rvy  kaldsr'njek  sa've 
se'kaisele're  QfzQPso  peri'jo  ;  ss'twa  kilrSiplas^ra.  messe- 
'pa  ferla'so  perixj0  kripti'sa-.k  kintje'padytu  askaisele're. 
'oisis  vatla'prQid,  re'pol  grQbri'ga  ;  Jtepri^oen  es'pre,  edi'si 
a'oe'.mwa  tyso'ral  me'tje.  'fe'/mwa,  sekrilpovpa'ti,  mevuna- 
ledo'pam  ram'ne  amepa'rS  ?  'sa'me  rprQlsele'ra  dsagros'wa 
Q'rwe.  arlo:r  50111  'so:vre  dipti'saik. 

kel  'be:ti:z  !     lore'dy  'f:ile  sQ'rjs:di:r. 

'a  tytsoi'vra,  beonorarlcB:j  syr'twa  mo'go,  ela'nqi  'tje- 
twa'bje 


m^ljo    ke'mo:r    kommo'klun  ;    'tumezanimo 

•AVORT  I 
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'moeir    sta'ne  ;    bese'twak    gime'tre    tutle'nqi. 
tyvakma:'sel  zegzer'sis,  eda'bo:r  tyvam'fe:r  la'kylbyt. 

lakyl'byt  ! 

ela'tsy,  ivul'fla:k  par'teir,  akat'pat,  edobkut'pje  ilqife'feir 
ynkylxbyt,  pqi'do,  pqi'trwa. 

'a:! 

me'kom  isapsr'swa  klelS'JvO  dypti'salk  la'ssin,  ilelqixkup 
dlqiana'raj'Q  'meim  ynpo'jie. 


al  peirela'meir  dypti^aik  sorvo^y  ala'meizo, 
ety'pais  siiso'dezole  denpartni'/vel  povpa'ti  ! 

me  'tietwa'do! 

'ksski'ja  ? 

tynwado'pa  klisxtwa:r  ketymrako^tla  ssla'noitr  ?  kas- 
^rigadsalte'ba^,  se'mwa  ss'twa?  kalpeti^aik,  sele'po-.v 
tit'foivet  kenuvu'ljo  'viole  aloerpa'pa  purlezata'Je  parle'pat, 
Icera'ra/e  le'plyni,  le'forse  aferlakyPbyt  ele'mst  Q'kais? 

se'vrs  ;  siave'pa  'paise. 

'3d,  se'ply  ai'vi  da'le  ledeni'Je  ! 

'mwa  noi'ply. 

nufo'rjo  ptst'mjo  dartur'ne  ale'kol. 

tia'plys  kese'vrema  plymalo'vaitr. 

ekdtravaja'bje,  nu'gajiro  p'teit,  aladistriby'sjo  de'pri, 
oe'boili-.v  kom'sqid  to  rfrs:r. 

Xal5  ale'kol,  mo'pjeir. 

bra'tsy  braxtsu,  pti'sa. 

i'sort  Qiku'ra. 

VERCONSIN. 


APPENDIX  A 

A  TEXT  WITH   INFLECTIONS 

In  the  following  text,  which  is  taken  from  the  Gram- 
maire  of  Labiche,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent 
the  inflections  graphically  by  means  of  a  curved  line  which 
rises  and  falls  with  the  pitch.  The  text  is  written  without 
punctuation  marks  and  is  divided  into  breath-groups.  The 
curve  of  inflection  ceases  altogether  between  the  breath- 
groups  and  is  dotted  when  the  sound  of  the  voice  ceases  in 
the  middle  of  a  breath-group. 

This  text  was  prepared  by  the  author  assisted  by  Miss 
S.  Lund  and  Mr.  D.  Jones. 
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DIFFERENT  FRENCH   PRONUNCIATIONS 
COMPARED 

We  give  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison  a  passage  as 
pronounced  in  three  different  regions. 

As   PRONOUNCED   IN   THE   NORTH   OF   FRANCE. 

yn  mepri:z 

OB  5u:r  oe  peiza  portst  ce  panje  d  pwair  o  Jaito  d  63 
gra  ssjioeir.  il  ari:v  o  Jaito,  e  syr  1  eskalje  i  raikoitra  d0 
ss:5  ki  etst  abije  kom  dez  aifa  ;  ms:m  iz  avs  da  trs  boz 
abi  tu  brode  d  o:r  avek  63  Japo  syr  la  ts:t  e  yn  petit  epe 
o  koite. 

la  peiza,  a  le  vwaja,  o:t  'rsspskk^izma  so  Japo.  vwala  le 
ssi5  ki  s  aproj  dy  panje,  —  s  s  trs  gurma  le  55:5  —  e  ki 
s  met  a  praidre  le  pwair  e  a  le  ma:5e.  10  peiza  n  di  rje 
e  s  Iss  pra:dr  yn  gra:d  paiii  d  se  pwa:r.  pqi  i  mo:t  Je  1 
sejioeir. 

'mosejioeir,'  Iqi  dit  i,  'vwala  le  pwair  k  5  m  a 
koma:de.J 

'e  bjs,'  di  1  ssjice:r,  'me  to  panje  et  a  mwatje  vid ; 
purkwa  ska  ty  n  1  a  pa  raipli?' 

'il  ete  bje  pis  mossjioeir,'  di  1  brav  om ;  'me  syr  1 
sskalje  5  e  ra:ko:tre  vo  d0  fis ;  se  me:sj0  o  tru:ve  le 
pwa:r  a  loer  gu,  e  5  n  e  pa  o:ze  loer  rafyize.' 
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AS  PRONOUNCED  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

yna  mepriza 

OB  5ur  6am  peizdm  portet  6am  panje  da  pwar  o  Jato  d  oar) 
gr9  sejioer.  il  ariv  o  Jato,  e  syr  1  eskalje  i  rSrjkontra  doa 
3550  ki  etet  abi^e  kom  dez  d!f9 ;  mem  iz  avs  da  tre  boz 
abi  tu  brode  d  or,  avek  OB  Japo  syr  la  tet  e  yna  petit  epe 
o  kote. 

la  peizd,  3  le  vwajS,  ota  respetijoezamQ  so  Japo.  vwala 
le  8539  ki  s  apro/9  dy  panje,  —  s  e  tre  gurmd  le  8659  - 
e  ki  39  met  a  prQndra  le  pwar  e  a  le  md$e.  19  peizQ  na 
di  rje  e  89  Ies9  prandr  yn9  grclnda  parti  d9  se  pwara. 
pqiz  i  monta  Je  la  sejioer. 

'mosejioer,'  Iqi  dit  i,  'vwala  le  pwar9  k  o  m  a 
komande.' 

'e  bjen,'  di  19  sejioer,  'me  torn  panje  et  a  mwatje 
vid9 ;  purkwa  ska  ty  n  1  a  pa  rQmpli  ? ' 

'il  ete  bjem  pie  mosejioer,'  di  1  brav  om ;  'me  syr  1 
eskalje  5  e  rQrjkontre  vo  doe  fis ;  se  mesjoe  on  truve  le 
pwaraz  a  loer  gu,  e  39  n  e  paz  oze  loer  rgfyze/ 

AS   PRONOUNCED    IN    FRENCH-SPEAKING    SWITZERLAND. 

yn  mepri:z 

03  3ii:r  da  peiza  portet  63  panje  d  pwa:r  o  Ja:to  d  «  gra 
ssjice:r.  il  ari:v  o  Jcr.to,  e  syr  1  sskalje  il  rakoitra  do  se:3 
ki  etet  abi^e  kom  dez  a:fa  ;  me:ni  ilz  ave  da  tre  boz  abi 
tu  brode  d  o:r,  avek  6a  Japo  syr  la  te:t  e  yn  patit  epei  o 
koite. 

la  peiza,  a  le  vwaja,  o:t  res'pektqflzma  so  Japo.  vwala  le 
se:s  ki  s  aproja  dy  panje,  —  s  e  trs  gurma  le  se:3  —  e  ki 
s  mett  a  pra:dr  le  pwcr.r  e  a  le  ma:3e.  la  peiza  n  di  rje 
e  s  les  pra:dr  yn  gra:d  partij  do  se  pwa:r.  pqiz  il  mo:ta 
Je  1  sejioe:r. 
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'mosejioa:r,'  Iqi  dit  il,  'vwala  le  pwa:r  k  3  m  a 
komadei.' 

'e  bjeV  di  1  ssjioe:r,  'me  to  panje  et  a  mwatje  vid ; 
purkwa  ssk  ty  n  1  a  pa  raipli?' 

'  il  ete  bje  pis  mosejiceir,'  di  1  brav  om ;  '  me  syr  1 
eskalje  5  e  rakotre  vo  d0  fis ;  se  mesj0  5  tru:ve  le  pwcr.rz 
a  loer  gu,  e  5  n  e  paz  o:ze  loer  rafyize.' 

APPENDIX  C 

FEENCH  DIALECTS 

The  following  texts  are  intended  as  an  aid  to  those  who 
wish  to  undertake  the  most  interesting  study  of  French 
dialects.  A  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  phonetics  and  phonetic  transcription  is  an  absolute 
essential  for  those  attempting  work  of  this  kind. 

The  text  given  here  is  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in 
three  different  dialects. 

1.    DIALECT  OF  EZY  SUR  ECJRE. 

j  ave  oen  om  k  ave  d0  ga.  e  1  py  goen  de  d0  a  di  a  so 
peir,  'papa,  don  mws  la  pair  da  bje  ci  dwe  mo  rvani.' 
—  el  peir  10z  a  fe  1  partais  da  so  bjeT. 

e  cok  §u:r  apre,  1  py  gcen  fis  a  tu  ramaise,  epi  il  a 
parti  da  63  peji  elwejie,  u  c  il  a  tu  ma:5e  so  bje  a  fe:r  la 
nos.  e  kdt  s  e  c  il  a  y  tu  depaise,  via  c  il  e  vny  oen 
grot  famih  da  s  peji  la,  epi  sa  fe  c  il  a  kmcnse  a  e:t  da 
1  bazwei.  sa  fe  c  il  a  ite  s  abo:Je  Je  osn  om  da  s  peji  la, 
c  i  1  a  aweje  o  Ja  jete  le  pursjo.  e  il  ore  ba  vuly  s  raipli 
la  mag  de  gus  ka  le  pursjo  ma^e;  me  s  e  k  persona  n  j 
an  a  done. 

sa  fe  c  il  a  dvijie  a  limeim,  epi  il  a  di,  '  koba  c  j  an  a 
d  om  da  surne  Je  papa,  k  o  dy  pe  py  c  i  n  10z  a  fo,  e 
mwe  5  se:  la  a  muri  d  fe!  3  va  ma  Ive,  epi  5  va  m 
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flinale  truive  papa,  ba  pi  3  i  diire,  "papa,  5  e  pefe  kotra 
1  b5  dj0,  e  3  t  e  fe  de  sotr.z ;  e  39  n  vo  py  k  5  m  apel 
to  fis ;  tret  mwe  kom  60  d  tez  om  de  3urnei." '  —  else: 
Ive,  e  il  a  ite  tru:ve  so  pe:r. 

ebe,  dy.rfl  c  il  te  ko  Iwei,  via  k  so  pe:r  1  a  vy,  e  sa  j 
a  fe  pice;  e  il  a  kury  sa  ste  a  so  ku,  e  i  1  a  flbrase. 
alo:r  la  fis  j  a  di,  'papa,  3  e  peje  kotra  1  bo  dj0  e  3  t  e 
fe  de  soti:z ;  33  n  vo  py  k  o  m  apel  td  fis.'  -  me  1  pe:r 
a  di  a  se  33,  '  aporte  we:r  la  py  bel  rob  e  mete  ji ;  e 
mete  ji  cen  bag  o  dwe  e  de  suje  o  pje;  e  amne  1  vjo  gra 
e  tqe  loe ;  e  m&sS  e  regalo  nu ;  paska  mo  ga  ka  via 
ete  moir,  e  la  via  rvany  a  la  vi ;  il  te  perdy,  e  la  via 
rtrtr.ve.'  —  e  il  o  kma:se  a  10  regale. 

2.   DIALECT  or  THE  VAL  D'AJOL  (VOSGES). 

in  om  eva  du  fe.  ep0  le  py  3Je:n  da:  du  dhe  e  s  pe:r, 
*  papa,  beja  me  le  pa:  d  bje  ke  me  rvje.'  —  el  pe:r  laz  i 
pertese  s  bje. 

ep0  dutro  3une:  epra,  le  py  3Jen  fe,  k3t  el  evy  to 
remesa,  e  patje:  fj0  dd  i  pei  bje  15 ;  e  pwa  la  e  disipe  s 
bje  e  fa:r  le  nos.  ep0  kat  el  o  to  depa:se,  e  vne  en  gros 
famin  dd  1  pei  la ;  e  el  e  kmaise  d  e:t  da  1  beze.  e  e  s 
5nale  s  a:bo:Je  |e  in  om  di  pei  la ;  e  ly  1  evuje  dd  sa:  J3 
wadsa  la:  pwo.  e  el  ora  bje  vly  s  rd:pli  1  v3t  devo  la: 
paly.r  ke  la:  pwo  me:3i;  ma:  pwoxon  ne  li  5  beja  pwa. 

alo:r  el  e  rveny  e  lyma:m,  ep0  e  80:36,  'kobje  d  om  de 
3une:  Jy  m  pe:r  a  di  pe  py  k  e  n  la:z  j  o  fo:,  e  mi  tosi 
i  kro3va  d  fe!  i  m  loevra:,  ep0  i  vira  wer  me  pe:r,  e  i  li 
dira:,  "papa,  i  a  peje  kot  le  sjel  e  kotre  vo ;  i  n  so:  py 
diji  k  a  me  rkenxe:s  pu  vot  fe  ;  treta  me  km<3  i  d  vo 
domestik.'"  --  e  e  s  loeve,  e  e  s  onale  wer  se  pe:r. 

e  dita  k  el  eta  kwa  bje  15,  se  pe:r  le  vy,  ep0  e  f0  tu/e 
d  kopasjS ;  e  e  kure,  e  e  s  sete  e  s  ko:,  ep0  e  1  bise,  ma: 
1  fe  ji  dhe,  '  papa,  i  a  peje  kot  le  sjel  e  kotre  vo ;  i  n  so: 
py  diji  k  d  me  rkenxe:s  po  vot  fe.'  -  -  ma:  1  pe:r  dhe  e 
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so:  58,  'aputfa  le  py  bal  kot  ep0  bofcaz  i;  ep0  botaz  i  en 
bo:k  i  i  do  ep0  da:  sule:  a:  pje ;  e  mwana  tosi  1  ve:  gra, 
e  cqa  le ;  ep0  me:5d  e  emyza  no ;  paske  m  fe  ke  wala 
tola  eta  mo:,  ep0  si  o  revika;  el  eta  poedsy,  ep0  el  o 
rtrova.'  —  e  e  km3:se:r  de  s  emyza. 


3.   DIALECT  OF  ARRETTE-EN-AZUN,  HAUTES-PYRENEES. 

f  'omi  k  aje  dys  'if.  e  m  mes  '3 wen  dez  'dys  ke  diju 
a  su  pal,  'pal,  'dam  m  eia  le'gitima  ki  s  en  'toka.  e  p 
pai  k  uz  espar'ti  b  'be. 

e  'pod  de  'dias  des'pyj,  a'kem  me  swerj  'hi  ke  s  'ag 
aplege  'tut,  e  ke  s  en  a'ne  ta  y  pa'is  e'jaut,  un  despen'se 
z  'bes  em  bi'ben  en  salu'pe. 

e  kan  o  tud  despen'sat,  ya  'giana  'hami  ke  syzrbm  en 
a'kep  pa'is,  e  ke  komen'se  a  j  es'te  m  be'zuji.  e  ke  s  a'ne 
aiy'ma  dab  xy  d  a'kep  pa'is,  ki  1  embi'e  ta  sos  'kans 
pur'ke.  e  k  aue  'pla  bu'lyt  har'ta  se  d  en  ne'dei  ki  s  por 
miji'jjaban,  mez  ar'reh  nu  ne  xdaba. 

e  ke  s  pen'se  n  em  ma'dej,  f/kontez  bai'lets  en  xso  de 
'pal  an  ep  xpa  tante  ne  'bos  tante  ke  n  'as,  e  'ju  a'si  ke 
'kiebe  de  'hami!  —  k  eji  ^Ce'beie,  k  a'neie  de  'kab  a 
pal,  e  k  u  dize'jel,  "'pal,  k  el  pe'kat  kuntaa  t  'seu  e 
kuntja  'bus,  e  nu  soi  mez  'dinne  de  j  est  ape'iad  eb 
boste  hi ;  trat'tam  me  kum  ad  'y  dez  bostez  bai'lets." '  — 
e  ke  z  AVbe,  e  k  a'ne  de  'kab  a  su  'pai. 

e  kum  a  jej  en'koaa  n  'na,  su  pai  k  u  'bi,  e  ke  s 
erjgurgu'si;  e  k  u  kur'ru  a  k  'kot,  e  k  u  py'ne.  et  'hi  k 
u  di'Ju,  <xpal,  k  el  pe'kat  kuntja  t  'seu  e  kuntja  'bus,  e 
nu  sol  mez  'dinne  de  jest  ape'jad  eb  boste  'hi.'  —  mez  ep 
'pal  ke  di'Ju  a  s  soz  bai'lets,  f  pur'tad  eja  mez  'bera  'pe^a 
e  bes'tillune ;  hi'kallu  ya  'berga  n  'dit  e  y  kau'se  s  'pes ; 
ami'ad  eb  be'ted  apjes'tat,  e  aii'sillu ;  e  miji'jjem  e 
arri'gam,  per'mu  k  em  me  'hi  ki  'bet,  ke  jeja  'mur,  e 
ke  s  e  rebisku'lat ;  ke  jeja  per'dyt,  e  ke  s  e  tju'bat.' 
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APPENDIX  D 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
OLD   FRENCH  PRONUNCIATIONS 

1.   A  FABLE  OF  LAFONTAIHE. 
le  savatje  e  10  finale 

de  savotje  Jflntwe  dy  mate  5ysk  o  swe:r ; 

a  etwe  msrv&Co  dg  le  vwe:r, 

merve^g  da  1  ui;  i  fazwe  de  pa:sa:59, 

ply  kontar)  k  okoen  de  se  &&:&. 

so  vweze,  o  kotreir,  etci  tu  kuzy  d  o:r, 

fdntwe  p0,  dormwe  mwez  arjko-.r ; 

s  etwet  cen  5m9  d9  finQisa. 

si  sy  19  pwen  dy  5u:r  parfwez  i  someXwe, 

19  sav9tje  alo:r  3  Janta  1  eve^Cwe, 

e  la  fin3:sje  S9  pkjiwe 

k9  le  swen  da  la  providd:s9 

n  ys9  paz  o  marfe  fs  vQndr9  la  dormi, 

kom9  la  mase  e  19  bwe:r. 

3  son  otel  i  fe  vani 

la  J3nt0,  e  Iqi  di,  'or  sa,  siira  gregwe:r9, 

kg  gejie  vu  par  a?  —  par  3?  ma  fwe,  masj0, 

dit  avek  oen  ton  da  ri0 

la  ga^a:r  savatje,  sa  n  e  pwem  ma  manjeirg 

dg  konte  da  la  sort,  e  53  n  Sntasa  ge:r 

OB  5u:r  sy  1  o:tr ;   i  syfi  k  a  la  fe 

5  atrapa  la  bu  da  1  anei  ; 

Jakg  5u:r  ameng  som  pe.   - 

e  bje !   ka  gejie  vu,  dita  mwe,  pa  surnei  ?  — 

tQnto  ply,  tSnto  mwe ;   la  mal  e  ka  tu5u:r 

(e  s<3  sala  no  ge  sarwent  asez  one:ta), 

la  mal  e  ka  dd  1  a  s  aiitrame:lo  de  5u:r 
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k  i  f o  Jo:me ;  5  nu  ryin  9  fe:t9 ; 

1  yne  fe  toir  a  1  o:tr;  e  mesj0  la  kyre 

d9  ke:k9  nuvo  si  Jar59  tu$u  som  pro:n9.' 

10  fmaisje,  rifln  do  sa  naivete, 

Iqi  di,  '59  vu  v0  metr  osudqi  sy  19  troma. 

pr9ne  se  sdnt  eky ;  garde  lez  ave  sws 

pur  vuz  3  ssrvi  o  b9zwe.' 

19  sav9tje  kry  vwe:r  tu  1  arsSrj  ka  la  ter 

avwe,  d9pqi  ply  d9  sdnt  a 

prodqi  pu  1  yza:59  de  50. 

i  r9turn9  Je  Iqi;   dd  sa  ka:v  il  assra 

1  arsd,  e  sa  3\va:j  a  la  fwe. 

ply  d9  J9  ;   i  perdi  la  vwe 

dy  momQi}  k  i  gijia  39  ki  ko:z9  no  psn9. 

19  soms^  kita  so  losi ; 

11  y  pur  o:t9  le  susi, 

le  supso,  lez  alarm9  vsn9. 

tu  19  5u:r  il  avws  1  oa£  o  ge;   e  la  nqi, 

si  ke:k9  Ja  fezws  dy  brqi, 

19  Ja  prenwe  1  &r$Q.  —  a  la  fe  19  poivr  5m9 

s  arj  kury  Je  salqi  k  i  n9  reveXwe  ply: 

^rande  mwe,  Iqi  dit  i,  nie  Jasoz  e  mo  som, 

e  i'9pr9ne  vo  sant  eky.' 


2.   A  SONNET  BY  CHARLES  D'OJRLEANS. 
(Fifteenth  century.) 

lo  tiinz  a  Isise  som  manteoo 
d9  van,  d9  fruedy:r  e  d9  plyia, 
e  s  s:  veity  d9  brodgrig, 
d9  sole^C  lyizar),  kler  e  beoo. 
i  n  i  a  bs:t9,  n9  wezeoo, 
k  an  son  sargon  n9  Jant  u  kri9, 
19  tanz  a  leise  som  manteoo 
d9  van,  d9  fruedy.r  e  da  plyia. 
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3.   A  PORTION  OF  THE  CHANSON  DE  ROLAND. 
(Verse  1424  and  the  following.) 

en  'frants  en  'a:6  mult  mervei'Kous  tur'ment  ; 

o'reits  i  'a:$  do  to'neiftr  e  d9  'vent, 

'plyl  e  gro'zildz  dezm9'zy:r9t$9ment : 

'kletfont  i  'foildrez  e  mo'ny.e  e  su'v§nt, 

e  'terr9'my9t9  tjo  i  'a:$  vetro'ment ; 

de  'saint  mi'klel  d9l  pe'rLC  dsysk  as  'saints, 

'dez  b9zen'tson  tresk  as  'pordz  d9  gwit'sant, 

nen  'a:0  r9'tsetS  dont  li  'myirz  n9  kr9'vant; 

'kontr9  mi'di:  te'ne:br9Z  i  atS  'grants, 

n  i  'a9  klar'teiO  39  li  'tjtelz  nen  i  'fgnt. 

'om  n9  lo  'velt  ki  n9  s  'en  espa'vent ; 

'di:9nt  ply'zour,  "t/o  st  li  d9fin9ments, 

la  'fim  d9l  'slekl9  ki  nuz  'est  em  pre'zent ! ' 

'melz  il  n9  1  'se:v9nt,  n9  di9nd  'veir  n9'Ient: 

'tjo  st  li  grandz  rdy9ls  pur  la  'mord  d9 
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ORTHOEPICAL  RULES 

We  add  here  a  few  rules  for  determining  in  what  cases 
the  various  sounds  described  in  this  book  are  to  be  used. 
The  pronunciation  given  is  that  of  the  author,  normalized  in 
a  few  cases  ;  other  pronunciations  are  sometimes  given  in 
notes. 

1.  The  vowels  o-o,  a  -a,  e-e, 


Generally  speaking  o,  a,  e,  0  occur  in  open,  and   o, 
c,  CB  in  closed  syllables. 
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The  vowels  o,  o. 

The  vowel  is  pronounced  o  : 

(i)  whenever  it  is  final,  thus :  mot  mo,  beau  bo,  chaud 
Jo,  gros  gro,  galop  galo ;  trop  tro  is  an  exception,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  trot  tro l  ; 

(ii)  in  the  termination  -ose,  as  :  rose  ro:z,  chose  Jb:z,  and 
generally  before  the  sound  z,  thus  :  roseau  ro:zo,  groseille 
groizeij a ;  exceptions,  philosophe  fllozof,  myosotis  mjozotiis, 
losange  lozQ:g,  cosaque  kozak,  Lausanne  lozan ; 

(iii)  in  the  words  zone  zo:n,  grosse  grois  (feminine  of  gros ; 
grosse  meaning  twelve  dozen  is  gros),  dosse  do:s,  odieux 
o:dj0,  Vosges  voig3; 

(iv)  when  the  usual  spelling  has  6,  ad,  aw,  eau,  except  in 
the  cases  noted  below,  thus:  cdte  koit,  Saone  soin,  sauce 
so:s,  saw/  so:f,  autel  oitel,4  Beaune  bo:n. 

The  vowel  is  pronounced  o  : 

(i)  when  the  usual  spelling  has  o  in  cases  other  than 
those  mentioned  above,  thus :  note  not,  pomme  pom,  bosse 
bos; 

(ii)  when  au  is  followed  by  r,  thus  :  faurai  gore,  je  saurai 
50  sore,  Laure  loir,  centaure  sa:toir 5 ; 

(iii)  in  the  words  trop  tro,  aumone  oimon,  hotel  otel,  roft 
roti,  mauvais  move,  PawZ  pol,  Auch  oj,  Awaerre  oseir 6 ; 

The  vowels  a,  a. 

The  vowel  is  pronounced  a  : 

(i)  almost  always  in    the  group  -roi-,  thus:  froid  frwa, 

1  In  the  east  of  France  and  in  French-speaking  Switzerland  words 
ending  in  -ot,  -op  are  pronounced  with  o  :  thus  mot,  pot,  sot,  canot  mo, 
po,  &c.,  are  distinguished  from  maux,  peau,  saut,  canaux  mo,  po,  &c.— 
In  Paris  the  word  trop  is  often  pronounced  tno,  like  trot. 

2  Also  rozo,  groze:j.  8  Also  odj0,  vo:g. 
4  Also  sof,  otel. 

8  Also  in  many  parts  of  the  country  3o:re,  ge  so:re,  lo:r  ;  similarly 
encore  a:ko:r  ; — but  corps  ko:r. 

6  Also'tRo,  orao:n  or  o:mo:n,  o:tel,  &c. 
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croire  krwair,  etroite  etrwat ; — exceptions,  miroir  mirwa:r, 
terroir  terwarr,  tiroir  tirwa:r,  and  names  of  peoples  like  Eon- 
grois  hd-.grwa,  Bavarois  bavarwa !  ; 

(ii)  in  the  terminations  : 

-as :  pas  pa,  ras  ra  ; — exception  bras  bra  ; 

•ase  :  case  ka:z,  base  ba:z  ; 

-aeon:  gazon  ga:z5.  blazon  bla:zd  ;— exception  diapason 
djapazo ; 

•aille:  bataille  bataij,  Versailles  versa :j  ;  —  exception 
mcilailk  meday,  and  a  few  verbs,  &sje  travaille  59  trava:j  ; 

•afre:  kafre  ka:fr; 

-ation,  -assion  :  nation  no :B jo,  passion  pa:sjo  * ; 

-oie:  soie  swa,  voie  vwa  (substantive,  but  que  je  voie  ka  ga 
vwa:j  or  ka  53  vwa) ; 

(iii)  when  the  usual  spelling  has  a :  mat  ma,  pate  part, 
dpre  a:pr ;  except  in  verbal  terminations  as  :  nous  mange- 
dmcs  nu  md:§am ; 

(iv)  in  the  words  climat  kli:ma,  casse  ka:s,  classe  klais. 
espacc  espa:s,  nasse  na:s,  tasse  ta:s,  mac,on  ma:so,  diable 
dja:bl,  fable  faibl,  sable  sa:bl,  accabkr  aka:ble,  sabre  saibr, 
delabrer  dela:bre,  cadavre  kadaivr,  navrer  na:vre,  miracle 
miraikl,  oracle  ora:kl,  esclave  eskla:v,  cadre  kaidr,  flamme 
fla:m,  Jeanne  gam,3  damner  da:ne,  gagner  ga:jie,3  jadis 
jaidis,  haillon  hajo,  gralllon  graijd,  poulailler  pulaye,  du  bois 
dy  bwa,  mois  mwa,  noix  nwa,  pois,  poix,  poids  pwa,  toit 
twa,  foi  fwa,  potle  pwa:l  *  ; 

(v)  generally  in  words  derived  from  the  preceding,  thus : 
passer  paise,  tailleur  tagoeir,  enflammer  fi:fla:me,  noisette 
nwa:zet ;  there  are,  however,  exceptions,  as:  casanier 
kazanje,  fracasser  frakase,  embarrasser  a:barase,  affreiu 
afr0,  Jeannette  ganet,  maillot  majo,  poisser  pwase,  6oi> 
bwa-.ze. 

1  Some  Parisians  say  RW».  f  At  Lyons  nwjd,  »nim»*jd,  Ac. 

5  Also  gan,  gajne. 

*  Also  twa,  fwa,  Iwa,  rwa,  and  sometimes  pwal. 
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The  vowel  is  pronounced  a  in  all  other  cases,  whether  it 
be  written  a,  thus :  rat  ra,  masse  mas,  table  tabl,  nacre 
nakr,  "bail  bay  ; — or  e,  thus :  femme  fam,  hennir  hanir, 
solennel  solanel,  indemnite  e:damnit6,  prudemment  pryda- 
mcl  ; — or  i,  thus :  poll  pwal,  oiseau  wazo,  fois  fwa,  je  lois 
ge  bwa,  moi  mwa,  foi  twa. 

The  vowels  e,  e. 

The  vowel  is  pronounced  e : 

(i)  in  all  closed  syllables,  thus :  ferme  ferm,  raide  red, 
Ernest  ernest ;  except  when  it  is  written  e ; 

(ii)  when  it  is  written  e  or  e :  tres  tre,  pres  pre,  foret  fore  ; 

(iii)  in  the  terminations  -6t,  -ect :  baquet  bake,  respect 
respe ; 

(iv)  in  the  verbal  forms :  tu  es  ty  e,  il  est  il  e  ; 

(v)  in  the  terminations  -aid,  -ais,  -ait :  laid  le,  marais  mare, 
je  vais  59  ve,1  faurais  gore,  lait  le  ;  with  certain  exceptions 
mentioned  below ; 

(vi)  in  the  terminations  ~ai,  -ay,  -aie,  -aye :  vrai  vre,  Fon- 
tenay  foitne,  haie  he*  jepaye  go  pe:j,  fessaye  5  ese:j 3 ; 

(vii)  in  the  verbal  terminations  -ayer,  -eyer,  -eitter:  payer 
peje,  essayer  eseje,  sommeiller  someje. 

The  vowel  is  pronounced  e  : 

(i)  when  it  is  written  e :  e'te  ete  ;  even  when  the  syllable 
has  become  closed  by  reason  of  some  contraction,  as  :  Clever 
elve; 

(ii)  when  it  is  written  e  followed  by  a  final  mute  conso- 
nant other  than  t,  thus :  nez  ne,  pied  pje,  parler  parle  ;— 
exception  tu  es  ty  e  ; 

(iii)  in  the  verbal  termination  -ai,  thus :  fai  ge,  fanrai 
gore,  je  mangeai  50  m6:ge; 


1  Or  30  ve,  or  39  va. 

2  In  French-speaking  Switzerland 

3  Also  59  pe,  gese. 
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(iv)  in  the  words  ct  e,  quui  ke,  gai  ge,  ycai  je,  je  sais,  tit 
sais,  il  suit  se,  jefais,  tu  fais,  ilfait  fe ! ; 

(v)  when  it  is  written  (E  or  a?,  as :  Maoris  me:ri:s. 

In  the  syllable  preceding  the  stressed  syllable  the  vowel 
sound  is  often  intermediate  and  variable,  thus  :  firoce  feros, 
feros,  or  feros.  The  author  pronounces  me:zo,  ple:zi:r, 
reize  but  re:zo. 

The  vowels  00,  0. 

The  vowel  is  pronounced  0  : 

(i)  always  when  final,  thus :  jeu  §0,  cicux  sj0,  queue  k0  ;  — 
except  in  the  weak  form  of  neuf,  thus  :  neuf  personnes  nee 
person  2 ;  and  in  le  when  stressed  which  becomes  Ice  or  10, 
as :  dis-lc  dilce,  or  di!0 ; 

(ii)  when  it  is  written  cu  as  in  jeunc  §0:n s ; — except  the 
verbal  forms  qu'il  cut  k  il  y,  &c. ; 

(iii)  in  the  terminations  -cusc,  -cute,  -cude,  thus  :  creuse 
kr0:z,  meute  m0:t,  leude  10:d  ; 

(iv)  in  the  words  meule  (haystack)  m0:l,4  jauli  50:di  ; 

(v)  generally  in  words  derived  from  the  preceding,  as : 
queutcr  k0:te,  amcutcr  am0:te,  crcuscr  kr0:ze. 

In  other  cases  the  vowel  is  ce,  thus:  beurre  bce:»,  heure 
ce:r,  fcuiUe  fce:j,  ficuvc  floe:v,''  Neuilly  ncsjL 

Note  that  the  c  in  gageure  cjajyir  merely  indicates  that 
the  g  is  pronounced  5.  The  pronunciation  cja§ce:r  is  also 
heard,  but  is  considered  incorrect. 

1  Also  kt,  3t,  se,  fe.  2  Also  noef  person. 

8  Also  joern,  sometimes  gcen. 

*  Also  mcel. — The  distinction  made  by  the  author  between  m0:l 
(haystack)  and  mcel  [mill-stone]  is  not  by  any  means  universal.     In 
most  dialects  the  distinction  exists  though  sometimes   in  anot 
form:  thus  in  tlu'  neighbourhood  of  Mantes  they  are  my  1  ami  mcel 
ly. 

5  Many  dialects,  including  those  to  the  West  of  Paris  and  of  Fron<-h- 
speaking  Swit/. -i -land,  have  0  in  words  like  hewe  0:r,  /cure  fl0:v.    The 
distinguish  sml  seel  from  seule  80:1. 
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Length  of  Vcnvels 

The  rules  of  length  are  fixed  except  for  the  case  of  one  of 
the  vowels  u,  o,  a,  a,  e,  i.  OB,  y  followed  by  a  consonant 
other  than  a  final  voiced  fricative  or  r.  In  these  positions 
the  length  varies. 

The  vowels  o,  i,  y. 

These  vowels  are  almost  always  short  in  the  positions 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  author  pronounces  them 
long  in  Greek  and  Latin  words  such  as  Minos  mi:no:s,  Agis 
agiis,  Brutus  bry:ty:s,  but  they  are  just  as  frequently 
pronounced  short  as  long  in  this  case. 

The  vowels  u,  a,  oe. 

These  vowels  are  nearly  always  short,  u  is  long  in  couler 
ku:le,  rouler  ruile  and  in  the  pronoun  tous  tu:s,  which  is 
thus  distinguished  from  tousse  tus.  —  a  is  long  in  une  boite 
yn  bwa:t,  thus  distinguished  from  il  boite  i(l)bwat.—  oa  is 
long  in  veule  voe:l,  thus  distinguished  from  Us  veulent 


The  vowel  a. 

a  is  long  in  strong  closed  syllables  except  in  the  words 
droite  drwat,  ctroitc  etrwat,  adroite  adrwat,  froide  frwad, 
froissc  frwas,  paroisse  parwas. 

The  vowel  e. 

e  is  long  : 

(i)  in  the  terminations  -es,  -aisse,  thus  :  Tliales  tale:s, 
palmares  palmare:s,  baisse  be:s,  caissc  ke:s,  graisse  cjreis  2  ; 

(ii)  in  the  terminations  -erne,  -aime,  thus:  theme  teim, 
faime  ge:m  ;  exceptions,  seme  sem,3  and  the  numerals 
deuxieme  d0:zjem,  &c.  ; 

(iii)  in  the  termination  -ene  or  -ene  :  pene  pe:n,  scene  se:n  ; 
exception,  Helene  elen  ; 

(iv)  in  the  termination  -aison:  raison  reizo,  combination 
ko:bine:zo  ; 

1  Also  v0:l.     Some  pronounce  jeune  goern  instead  of  jorn. 

2  Orgres.  3  Dialectal  sym. 
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(v)  when   it  is  written  >,  «/,  cs,  >•  9re:1» 

meitr,   Nesles  ne:l,    -4/$wc  e:n  ;    except   in    writer  arete,1 
Guesde  ged  ; 

(vi)  in  the  words  aigrc  eicjr,  ndgre  ne:gr,  cttlre  seidr,  7 
fe:dr,  «/w  e:u,yainc  gem,  7mwe  hem.  Main?  me:n,  re/we  rein, 
feme  vein,  Seine  sem,  Beynes  bem,  ecsse  seis,  j)resse  preis,  es£- 
ce  eis,  G/v-cc  greis,2  rt/V7e  eid,  pocte  poeit,  t  miter  tre:te,  ^n^'^j 
treit,3  la  greffe  la  greif  4  ; 

(vii)  generally  in  words  derived  from  the  preceding  i  cats- 
sier  keisje,  uigreiir  eigroeir,  trtiitu  tre:te. 

Otherwise  the  vowel  is  short  i  laine  len,  peine  pen,  messe 
mes,  piece  pjes,  cede  sed,  ntide  red,  acA^e  a/et,  dc'faite  defet. 

A  good  many  words  are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  e. 
Examples  i 

peine  pen  5  pene  pem 

renne  ren  re  /we,  re  we  rein 

'ne  sen  B  scewe,  Seine  sem 
'ven5  ^e  vein 

len5  I'aine,  VAisne  lein 

wO  sem  s'aime(nt)  seim 

bel  lele(nt)  beil 

-(w^me:! 
We  teit 

bet  be:t 

traite  tret  ttnit'.(nt)  treit 
fet  teit 

mettre  metr  J>r  meitr 

letr  rtYre  leitr 

O  sed  s\iidc(nt]  seid 

led7  I'aidcnl  le:d 

,9c  pares  paraisse(nt)  pareis 
hcrlctfc  erbet  Wfc  eir  beit 

1  Popularly  arte.  *  Or  grts. 

3  In  its  comiiuTi-ial  sense,  usually  with  n  f«  rence  to  slaves,  whence 
tre:ta,  tre:toe:r.      But  ringt  lieues  d'ww*  traite  ve  Ijo  d  yn  trtt  ;   urw  traitt 

.  .  .  .  yn  trtt  syr  .... 

4  But  to  grtfe  le  grtf.  le:n,  pe:n,  se:n,  ve:n. 

is  also  pronounced  nu:tr.  7  Or  U:d. 
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APPENDIX  F 

SPECIMEN  OF   FKENCH   PHONETIC 
WRITING  l 

la  solsij  di,  50  m  apsl  sole:j.  59  sqi  trs  brija.  30  m 
ls:v  a  1  est,  e  ka  59  m  ls:v,  i  fe  guir.  39  rgarda  par  ta 
fns:tr  avsk  mon  oe:j  brija  kom  1  o:r,  e  3  ta  di  kat  il  £  ta 
d  ta  Ive  ;  93  ta  di,  parsso,  lev  twa ;  39  n  bri:j  pa  pur 
ka  ty  rsst  o  li  a  dormi:r,  me  33  briij  pur  ka  ty  t  ls:v  e 
k  ty  trava:j,  ka  ty  li:z  e  k  ty  t  promsn. 

33  sqiz  oe  grQ  vwajasoeir.  33  vwajais  da  tu  1  sjel ;  39  n 
m  arst  3ame,  e  33  n  sqi  3ams  fatige.  3  e  yn  kuron  syr 
la  ts:t,  yn  kuron  da  rejo  brija,  e  3  aivwa  me  rejo  partu. 
3a  briij  syr  lez  arbr,  syr  le  meizo,  syr  1  o ;  e  tut  a  1  sir 
ralqiiza  e  3oeli  ka  3  briij  dasy. 

1  The  following  are  the  cursive  forms  used  in  writing  French 
phonetically  ;  all  the  other  letters  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  hand- 
writing. 


ou 
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R         fl 

Z         X, 
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*         I/ 

M       I 

ce 

ce 
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